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(A Song of the Dominions) 


’TWIXT MY HOUSE AND THY HOUSE THE PATHWAY IS BROAD, 
IN THY HOUSE OR MY HOUSE IS HALF THE WORLD’S HOARD ; 
BY MY HOUSE AND THY HOUSE HANGS ALL THE WORLD’S FATE, 
ON THY HOUSE AND MY HOUSE LIES HALF THE WORLD’S HATE. 
FOR MY HOUSE AND THY HOUSE NO HELP SHALL WE FIND 
SAVE THY HOUSE AND MY HOUSE—KIN CLEAVING TO KIND: 
IF MY HOUSE BE TAKEN, THINE TUMBLETH ANON. 
IF THY HOUSE BE FORFEIT, MINE FOLLOWETH SOON. 
RupYARD KIPLING: The Houses, 1898. 
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THE news that His Majesty the King was visiting his armies 
in North Africa was told on June 16. Many of our soldiers 
i and sailors in the Mediterranean war zone, the 
ag bal men who have borne the heat and burden of 
the day, have hoped that they might have the 

honour of parading before the King, the head of the great 
“mpire State to which all the Britains and all the other terri- 
tories belong. The King’s sense of duty is second to none, 
and his courage equals his sense of duty. He has gone to 
Africa because it is there that the danger lies at present. 
When Britain, when London were in peril the King stayed 
here, in the Home Country, in the capital. Now that we are 
out of danger nationally if not individually, he goes to his 
armies in North Africa. He has been the same all through 
this long trial. He not only would not consider moving to 
Canada, or sending his daughters there during the time of 
greatest peril, he would not leave his work in London, and he 
was sitting in his study when Buckingham Palace was 
attacked. The cheer he will give his gallant armies, British, 
New Zealand, Australian, South African and Indian, with 
their gallant comrades from the colonies, will be immense 
and will echo round the Empire. For not only will the troops 
feel the event to be a great one, and one that binds them to 
each other by no weak tie, but the countries and Colonies of 
the Empire in its farthest away spaces will feel the grandeur 
and the solemnity of the occasion. Kipling would have known 
how to write about this African parade. The verses, at the 
head of the page, show that in 1893 he saw the strength of 
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the Empire countries and their dependence on each other. 
It is at once the privilege and the duty of the Monarch to 
focus all such sentiments and all such principles of loyalty 
and by his action to show to the Empire that it is whole and 
undivided. 


THE war has reached a stage when speculation as to our mili- 
tary plans is without value and might even be mischievous. 
P Comment on or criticism of past events, or 
pe ey ta actions which are being actually unfolded, is 
well enough. But forecasts had better be left 
alone, they are now without value and they have lost all their 
novelty. There are plenty of other subjects which may claim 
our attention and which may—and should—be ventilated as 
soon as possible. In this stage of the world crisis the most 
important thing that the press can do is to set out and to 
discuss the various aspects of power politics after the war, 
because power politics will—as always—dominate the situa- 
tion in the world however many resolutions are passed by 
the Fabian Society or the Oxford Union. Sir Frederick Sykes, 
speaking in the House of Commons on June I said :— 


** After this war, as after the last war, every nation will imme- 
diately plan its own interests first and international considerations 
second. We have to face it.” 


We hope that these plain words will be attended to. The 
warning is required, for the Socialists seem to be again going 
to pursue their internationalist fancies in spite of the ardent 
and obvious nationalism of both our great Allies, Russia and 
America. It is a significant fact that Russia shed her inter- 
nationalism some years ago. Had she not done so she would 
not have beaten off the German attack. We, in this country, 
need be no island nationalists, we have a wider sta; ge on which 
to play our part. We have an internationalism of our own, 
it consists in our devotion to the Empire and our allegiance 
to the King who is the head of the Empire. It is a grand 
subject for loyalty, and one which we understand since 
June, 1940, when we stood quite alone in the world, against 
the mightiest military power ever yet created, alone save for 
the rally of the Empire’s countries to our side in the darkest 
hours of the war. June, 1940, was a fateful month in our 
history, it is a time we may be proud to remember. The scars 
left by the attacks on us that year, the ruined churches and 
the wrecked houses bear testimony to the strength and 
hardihood of our race. At that moment we knew our friends. 
The prophet of our race, Rudyard Kipling had foretold what 
would happen— 
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I shall know that your good is mine; ye shall feel that my strength 
is yours 

In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all 

That Our House stand together and the pillars do not fall. 


In June, 1940, Our House stood four square together, save 
for one weak member, whose defection injured her rather 
than the Empire. 


IF we may judge by newspapers published in the Dominions 
and other Empire countries, and by private létters, three 
: , matters stand out as urgently needing atten- 
- aaa tion if the Empire is to hold its place in the 
world and to help to extend the pax Britannica 

into a world peace. For let there be no mistake, if we do not 


‘consolidate our own position, if we dissolve all future plans 


by means of some cloud-cuckoo universal league, we shall be 
no better off and no more able to save the world from a war 
than in 1939. Three matters are vital to our survival, each 
needs a book to be written about it, for though all three have 
been discussed, there is, just now, no focus on them and 
nothing therefore is made clear. These three Empire questions 
are (1) Future Defence, (2) Civil Aviation and (3) Fiscal 
Policy. Putting first things first, the order in which they 
stand here is, no doubt at all, the order of their importance. 
They can only be touched on in this note, and they can none 
of them be settled by England alone, although it is to be 
hoped that our Government will take the lead in all three. 
In Defence the weight of the navy must continue to fall 
almost entirely upon us as the naval experience is ours, 
while the military commands, all over the Empire, must 
draw for some time upon the skill and knowledge of our 
soldiers. This country is the nodal point and origin of the 
Empire and by weight of its numbers, experience and success, 
it must continue to lead—in spite of the evident anxiety of 
some of our ministers to seek the rear and hide themselves 
among the baggage waggons. Almost equally important with 
Defence is the vital question of Civil Aviation. We are linked 
with the other members of the Empire by sea. The air is as 
important, and, as regards Civil Aviation, we have a long way 
to go to make up for lost time. The third vital Imperial 
matter concerns the Fiscal question. The Dominions and we 
ourselves, with the dependent Empire, may make any arrange- 
ments with each other that suits our interests and the interests 
of the Empire, but what is of the first importance is that the 
Empire should be regarded as an entity free to do as it likes 
within its own borders. And that we should hear no more 
nonsense about the “ offence ”’ we shall give to this or that 
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foreign country (it used to be Germany in old days) if we 
make our own arrangements with our own people within our 
own frontiers. 


THESE three great Empire questions, Defence, Civil Aviation 
and Empire Fiscal arrangements have got to be considered 
Civil Aviation 20 there is no time to lose about any of 

them. But the one which appears to be the 
most urgent is the question of Civil Aviation. There have 
been several debates in both Houses of Parliament on this 
all-important question and there will be more until the 
Government, that is Mr. Churchill, can be persuaded that it is 
of prime importance. The debates have shown that thoughtful 
people are very much concerned about the air future and 
they have clearly demonstrated that the Government has 
no policy. The Socialists outside the Government seem to 
be drifting towards a vague internationalism, which they 
combine with a large indifference to aviation—‘ my con- 
stituents do not go in aeroplanes ”’ said one private member. 
“No,”’ was the crisp answer from another, “ but they make 
them.”’ One of the consequences of our prodigious military 
effort in the air is that our greatest industry is now the 
making of our aeroplanes. We are not told the number of 
the workers thus employed but they must be very high. 
Their skill is second to none, their experience great. This 
accumulated knowledge, this concentration upon a great 
industry must not be lost. When those who have been 
brought into the industry “for the duration’”’ have been 
allowed to go, there will still be very large numbers left who 
wish to go on in it. Now that we can see the end of the war, 
now that we can straighten our backs, look up from our tasks 
and can see the light ahead, we have to think as well as look, 
for the change over from military to civil aviation involves 
new designs and we are told that it takes five years (why ?) 
for an aircraft to get from the draughtsman’s designing board 
to the air. Some day—by dint of knowing exactly what is 
wanted—this will be greatly shortened. But that has not yet 
happened and, if we want to link up our Empire by air, as it 
is linked by sea, we must have a plan. 


Mr. CHURCHILL spent the second half of the month of May in 
Washington, going there by sea. He addressed Congress on 
., the war and his personality must now be 
oe, almost as familiar to members of the American 
Parliament as it is in Westminster. The main 

object of his visit was to preserve unity in allied war action, 
and we may surmise that he did not find this easy. True, 
the usual communiqué stating that agreement had been 
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reached was published after the conference. It was issued by 
Mr. Roosevelt from the White House on May 27, and it ran 
as follows :— 


“ The recent Conference of the Combined Staffs in Washington 
has ended in complete agreement on future operations on every 
front.” 


That says as little as possible about the way in which the 
talks went, or how the tug-of-war in Washington on the 
claims of the European battlefield v. the Pacific battlefield 
were settled. To the British Empire the European war is 
all-important. The Americans, on the other hand, regard the 
war with Japan as the one that matters. In this they have, 
to some extent, the support of the Governments of Australia 
and New Zealand, but the difference between the British 
Dominions and our American Allies is this. Australia and 
New Zealand know that without Britain they could not 
survive, and they therefore realise that the European War 
must be won first. The Americans are different. They 
believe that the existence of Britain makes little difference to 
them and they do not much care what happens to her. They 
have been attacked by Japan, they see in China a great 
continent lying open to exploitation by their business men, 
and that there is, at their doors, a vast market for the sale of 
their manufactures. The whole American community looks 
towards China for one reason or another. Both those hopeful 
people who believe that China is “ struggling to be free ’’ and 
those who want to capture her markets are eager to get going 
in a region where so much opportunity awaits them. At the 
same time their soldiers and sailors are aking to avenge the 
defeats suffered by American arms in Japan’s sudden attack, 
they have to avenge the shooting of their captured airmen, 
and the indignities endured by their prisoners. They are 
impatient to begin what is for them “ the real war,” the war 
in the Pacific. That was the atmosphere Mr. Churchill 
encountered in Washington. We do not know how he fared 
there, that is a story we shall be told later. But it is not 
improbable that his eloquence was never better used in his 
country’s service than during the last half of May, when he 
had to try to convince the advocates of immediate Pacific 
war that they must be patient. Did he so convince them ? 
There is a passage in his speech in the House of Commons on 
June 8, which is significant in this connection. It was where 
he spoke of the fighting qualities of the Germans, and took 
note of the collapse in Tunisia “‘ of brave and skilful fighting 
men, with every form of equipment...” Having said 
this, Mr, Churchill went on :— . 
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“Though this fact should certainly be noted and weighed, no 
undue expectations should be based upon it, ‘we are prepared to 
win this war by hard fighting and by hard fighting alone.’ ”’ 

(Official Report, our italics.) 


Too much should not be read into this statement, but it was 
the most significant thing Mr. Churchill said in his speech on 
the present situation. 


Mr. CHURCHILL gave his war review to the House of Commons 

on June 8. In this he made a clear statement of the losses on 
both sides in the Battle of Tunisia :— 

Mr. Churchill 


in Westminster “The British losses in Tunisia have been severe. 

The Eighth Army, since they crossed the frontier from 

Tripolitania, have sustained about 11,500 casualties and the First 

Army about 23,500 casualties, in all 35,000 killed, missing and 
wounded during the campaign in the two British Armies.” 


That was the cost, a high one. But it seems almost trifling 
when German figures of loss are considered :— 


“* The total number of prisoners taken who have passed through 
the cages of all the Allies, now amounts to over 248,000 men, an 
increase of 24,000 on the previous published total, and there must 
certainly have been 50,000 of the enemy killed, making a total loss 
of about 300,000 men to the enemy in Tunisia alone. More than 
half of these men are Germans. In fact, of the 37,000 prisoners 
taken by the United States 2nd Corps—actually it was more of the 
size of an army than a corps—33,000 were Germans. The French 
19th Corps also led tens of thousands of German and Italian cap- 
tives to the rear and must have felt that after all their country had 
gone through, they were once again reliving the great days of Foch 
and Clemenceau.” 


The land losses were not the only ones the Germans 
suffered in their Tunisian defeat. The Navy and the Air 
Force both took a heavy toll :— 


“All this takes no account of the very heavy toll taken of the 
German and Italian forces as they crossed over the seas, or passed 
through the air. This toll was taken by the Allied Air Forces and 
by the British submarines, cruisers, destroyers and motor torpedo 
boats. These British naval forces at the same time cast an impassable 
barrier between the enemy in Tunisia and all prospects of 
escape. During the later phases, a continuous patrol was main- 
tained in forces which would have prevented any attempt at escape 
except by individuals. In fact, I believe only 638 persons have 


escaped, and these for the most part by air, from this scene of 
surrender.” 
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And Mr. Churchill said truly that Stalingrad and Tunisia 
“are the greatest military disasters that have ever befallen 
Germany in all the wars she has made, and they are many.” 
In all her wars! That is a phrase to remember. 


THE Prime Minister did not withhold from his Westminster 
audience that he had had difficulties in Washington :— 


The Empire “ Each of the Allies sees these (war) theatres from 
Scene a different angle and in a somewhat different relation. 
We British must continue to place the anti U-boat war 
first, because it is only by conquering the U-boat that we can live 

and act.” 


He might have said that the sea is what holds our Empire 
together. Of the U.S.A. he said “‘ the might of America is 
deployed far over the Pacific.’”” Of Russia that she was 
absorbed in her vast land battle where she is “‘ bearing the 
heaviest burden and paying by far the highest price in blood 
and life,’’ the efforts of her Allies must be “ to take some of 
the weight off her.”” Coming to the Empire and the dangers 
run at this moment by Australia and New Zealand, the Prime 
Minister spoke of ‘“‘ our beloved Australia and New Zealand.” 
The vast Empire audience which listens to every word spoken 
by him will have appreciated that note of affection to the 
hard-pressed Dominions. For they stand in a very different 
relation to us from that of any foreign country. This phrase 
of Mr. Churchill directed our minds to the Empire. It is a 
fitting time to think about it and to endeavour to understand 
its place in the world. To realise the strength and the weakness 
of its structure, the nature of its fidelity and to see its future 
capabilities in peace as well as in war, we have to get down to 
the business of consolidation, if we are to hold our own in a 
difficult world. This is a matter that concerns all of us—the 
Dominions within the Empire, the Colonies who are related 
to the Mother Country, and the British Isles themselves. We 
have to understand our strength and to realise the disruptive 
tendencies which exist both here and in the Dominions, to 
understand the ambitions of the Americans in regard to 
certain Empire territories, and to face up to what is there. 
At this stage of the war, having reached the turning, which 
will, in time, carry us to victory, we shall do well to look at 
the Empire scene and see how its structure is bearing the 
strain of this great crisis, and how the harsh present day trial 
is affecting its peoples. 


WE know the scale of our own efforts at home. There is not 
a household in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern 
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Ireland that is not affected by them. We 
setowd realise less what the Dominions have done. 

Speaking the other day in Edinburgh, Mr. 
Massey, the Canadian High Commissioner, told his audience 
something of the immense effort his country is making :— 


“Our armed forces have been built up from very small be- 
ginnings. Our army is now almost 100 times what it was before 
the war, our navy has increased thirty-two times and our air force 
by fifty times. In munitions, Canada is now the fourth largest 
producer of war supplies among the United Nations. But only 
30 per cent. of our total production goes to the Canadian forces 
at home and abroad, 50 per cent. is allocated to this country and to 
Russia, the other 20 per cent. is sent to the United States, China 
and the Pacific theatre of war. We are specially proud of our 
production of mechanised transport. It is estimated, for instance, 
that more than 50 per cent. of the vehicles used by the Eighth Army 
in Africa were of Canadian manufacture. We produce tanks of 
all kinds in Canada. More than one thousand of these have been 
shipped to Russia. 

“* But it is in the air that Canada is especially fitted to make her 
contribution. Canada’s energies have been divided between the 
British Commonwealth Training Plan in Canada which she admini- 
sters, and air operations abroad. Perhaps you would let me give 
you just three facts to show the magnitude of what Canada is doing 
in the training of airmen. There are more than 150 training schools 
in Canada. They use 10,000 planes in their daily work and these 
aircraft now fly 2,000,000 miles each day. What is the result ? 
It has been disclosed recently that 50,000 men have been trained 
as pilots or members of air-crews—enough to man 15,000 combat 
aircraft. In addition nearly 80,000 have been trained to do the 
work of ground crews. 

“Oversea we now have thirty-two squadrons of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. But, in addition, for every Canadian serving 
in Canada’s own squadrons, there are eleven serving in the Royal 
Air Force dispersed over all the war fronts.” 


That is a noble and an impressive contribution to the Empire 
war. 


But we should be in error if we thought that Canada desired 
“to become exactly one people’ with us. Mr. Massey laid 
' emphasis on this, and added that “in keeping 

ae uaa the British traditions, we are proud of our 
_ diversities.”’ That is a good thing for us to 
realise, it is not without danger to the Empire structure, but 
then all liberty has in it an element of danger and the Domi- 
nions are free, owing an allegiance to the Crown which we 
share with them and being bound to us and each other by 
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the strong ties of loyalty, tradition and self-interest. Here is 
what another Canadian has to say about the Empire. This 
time the speaker is Colonel G. A. Drew, a member of the 
Canadian Parliament, and the leader of the Conservative 
Party in the Ontario Provincial Parliament. Speaking on 
Empire relations he said :— 


** All security depends upon collective action and for us collective 
action begins within the British Empire. Our partnership is no mere 
sentimental association or a relic of colonialism. On the contrary 
the very existence of the partnership is evidence of the maturity 
and full contractual powers of the partners. It has been of mutual 
benefit to the members in the past. It can be of far greater benefit 
in the future. 

“ But in all partnerships there are obligations as well as benefits. 
In the future I believe the British people throughout the world 
should look upon their association as a family partnership main- 
tained on a strictly business basis with some form of guiding 
committee, meeting regularly to settle all questions of common 
concern. Something of that kind is I believe the first step which 
must be taken if there is to be a sound foundation, for the personal 
security which our people rightly demand and to which they are 
entitled. ... 

“In what I have been saying to you I have used the expression 
‘British Empire.’ I recognise that there are some who insist that 
it should be replaced by the words ‘ British Commonwealth of 
Nations.’ Others go so far as to condemn the use of the word 
‘Empire ’ in the strongest language. .. . 

“In view of this violent conflict of opinion I think that it is 
not only important that we come to a clear understanding in regard 
to the British partnership but also that we should if possible come 
to some understanding and agreement about the terms we use. 
In that ancient storehouse of wisdom, the Book of Job, we read: 
‘How forcible are right words.’ We have been told on many 
occasions that words are weapons. It would be useful if we could 
all use the same words to describe the same things. But it is a little 

- difficult for many Canadians to agree that we ate giving support 
and encouragement to our enemies by using the word ‘ Empire’ 
when as recently as Christmas Day the King spoke to the men 
serving overseas of ‘ the importance and meaning of those outposts 
of Empire which the wisdom of our forefathers selected and which 
your faithfulness will defend.” .. . 


COLONEL DREW went on :— 


“We are told by some that with the passing of the Statute of 
Westminster the correct term to describe what had for 
so long been known as the British Empire then became 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. That is a com- 


The Statute of 
Westminster 
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plete misconception of the wording or the effect of the Statute of 
Westminster.” 


and Colonel Drew quoted the terms of the report of the 
Imperial Conference of 1926, which led to the Statute of 
Westminster :— 


“* They are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any respect 
of their domestic or internal affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 


The fact that Southern Ireland has used the Statute of West- 
minster to throw off her allegiance to the Crown does not 
mean that the Dominions are to be encouraged to separate 
from us and from each other. The Statute of Westminster 
was not a wise Act. It belongs to the post-war period of 
Cowardice and Disruption, the period of the treaty with the 
Irish gunmen, the abandonment of our interests in China, of 
our reduction of armaments, our deplorable Geneva adven- 
tures and of our surrender at Munich. It was a period of 
bitter shame and betrayal, and it has left us with appalling 
legacies that we are suffering from now. But although the 
Statute of Westminster belongs to this era, the era of the 
appeasement of our enemies, and our ill-wishers, it should not 
be made to go further than what it says. 


But to return to Colonel Drew, who we quote at length, 
because of his position in Canada, representing those who 
believe in the future of the Empire. He had 


The Empire more tosay. Here it is :— 
Tradition ; ; 
“‘] think there are ever increasing reasons why we 


should be proud to use the word ‘ British Empire’ in describing 

. the achievement of the British people in this war and I think there 
are important reasons why we should employ that term as the one 
which correctly describes the larger fellowship which we believe 
will continue to be associated under the British Crown in the 
flere... . 

“IT am not urging the continued use of this name simply 
because we have used it in the past. We must not be slaves to 
tradition and we must not blindly do the things our fathers 
did before us. But on the other hand there is some middle 
ground between ancestor worship and a complete break with all 
the past from which we grew. ... The teaching of all history 
is that those who abandon their past usually lose their future. 
When there is such a wealth of tradition and warm fellowship 
within that name, why then should we substitute any other term in 
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its place? . . . If we abandon the name, we abandon a rich source 
of inspiration for all our people.” 


There is some evidence that the force of these arguments is 
being at last understood in England as it certainly is in 
the Dominions. What is less understood here is the fact that 
the Dominions feel themselves to be nations within the 
Empire, and that they each look upon the King as the 
Monarch of their own country. One of the things which 
must certainly be altered in the future, is the fact that His 
Majesty is at present resident all the year in England. 


IF we have quoted two Canadian speeches to show, in some 
measure, the Canadian attitude, it is because Canada is the 

senior Dominion, and because these speeches 
che reflect opinion in Australia and New Zealand 

and also in a minority of Whites and a 
majority of natives in South Africa, the key Dominion and 
the most precarious in its Empire relationship. As in Southern 
Ireland, now disguised as Eire, there is a large party of people 
in South Africa who want the protection of the British Navy 
and the preferential treatment of a British Dominion, but 
they wish to be separate in name and to own no allegiance to 
the British Crown. Can they be reconciled to inclusion within 
the Empire ? Certainly not by cowardice in Great Britain, 
that, tried all too often, has failed dismally to reconcile the 
Southern Irish. It is better for us to know this and to face 
up to what it means. But first let us consider what—at this 
stage of our history and looking to the end of the war—are the 
questions of importance in the Empire. Mr. Churchill has 
said that he does not desire to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire. What are the tasks that face him and 
his colleagues in the Empire, what are the problems which face 
the Metropolitan Government with our Colonies and the 
Dominions with their appanages, thinly disguised as Mandated 
territories ? What are the first things which must be placed 
first in any future Empire programme? They are not 
political, that is, they are not concerned with political 
structure. As we have seen, they concern Defence, for without 
security there is no progress, civil aviation and fiscal treaties 
within the Empire, including in that term Great Britain, the 
Dominions, India and the dependent Empire. 


Tue Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Curtin, stated in the 
middle of June, that Australia is now free from fear of 

, invasion by the Japanese. Federal elections 
a Saodine in Australia are to be held in November. But 
political opponents accuse the Prime Minister 
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of being over-optimistic; there are suggestions that his 
reassuring statement has not been made without an eye on 
the polls. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Curtin is 
guilty of an over-statement: he said what he did on the 
advice of Service Chiefs, and, in any case, logically he would 
not commit himself if there were the slightest chance of 
events proving him wrong. Mr. Curtin has been foremost 
among those in Australia clamouring for aid from Britain 
and America sufficient to make Australia secure against any 
attempt at a landing by the enemy. Later in the month, 
the Australian Minister for External Affairs, Dr. Evatt, a 
welcome visitor to the United Kingdom for the second time in 
twelve months, reported that a “notable change” in the 
Pacific war situation had taken place in the interval between 
his visits. Restrained optimism was fully justified, he said. 
Like his Prime Minister, Dr. Evatt has, for eighteen months, 
emphasised the gravity of things in the Pacific; and such a 
statement coming from so careful a source may be taken as 
a certainty. Dr. Evatt came on to London from Washington, 
where he attended conferences during Mr. Churchill’s stay in 
the United States. His visit to London will improve and 
strengthen Australia’s understanding of Britain’s position ; 
his presence at War Cabinet meetings brings a fresh and 
vigorous mind to problems which can only be tackled satis- 
factorily at the heart of the Empire. While, at the same time, 
his first-hand accounts of what is actually happening in the 
south-west Pacific area will give authorities here a better 
opportunity of seeing how serious was Australia’s and New 
Zealand’s plight at the end of 1942. A few days before Dr. 
Evatt arrived, members of an Australian and New Zealand 
Parliamentary Delegation, who were guests of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association in May, left these shores for 
Canada to attend an Empire Conference of delegates from 
various Empire countries. The leader of the Australian 
Delegation, Mr. Watkins, and the leader of the New Zealand 
Delegation, Mr. Lowry (both Labour men, representing the 
Government of the day in their respective Dominions), 
expressed wholehearted admiration for the United Kingdom’s 
war effort and pleasure at the welcome they had received. 
They were impressed, and said so; ‘there is no one idle 
here ”’ was a tribute they paid to the Mother Country. 


THE appointment of Field Marshal Wavell to be Viceroy of | 


India is a good one as far as India is concerned. He is a 
man of first-class brain and character, and 
one who will do well in whatever post he 
holds. He has impressed the Indians, who are 
quick to recognise personality, for he belongs to the order of 


Field Marshal 
Wavell 
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the great governors who consolidated the Indian Empire and 
gave it justice and peace under the British Raj. The only 
regret which must be felt is that this great soldier, pre- 
eminent in his own profession and by far the greatest general 
of our age should, at this moment, be lost to the Army. We 
had always hoped to have seen Marshal Wavell in the saddle 
in the War Office directing the British campaign with his 
cool, logical and informed brain. That he will fill his new 
post admirably no one can doubt, but that there is another 
post for which he is even more needed is a fact. He was in 
London, for weeks before his presence was allowed to be 
mentioned, Punch—all honour to it—was the only publication 
which broke the rule laid upon all the Press not to tell the 
public that the Generals were in London. 


FIELD MARSHAL LoRD MILNE raised the question of no 
praise to the fighting men in the House of Lords on June 3. 
The army, he said, had had a rough deal. Its 
baa heroic deeds are suppressed, or if they are 
mentioned the name of the regiment is with- 
held. And the public is told very little about the war leaders. 


** Tt was not so in the last war . . . the nation knew them, .. . 
in this war we know nothing about them . . . then again on the 
occasion of a great national thanksgiving at St. Paul’s there was not, 
among the congregation, one leader who had come from North 
Africa. It seems an extraordinary omission. . ..I very greatly 
regret in this respect that we have given up the old-fashioned habit 
of publishing despatches. . . . In a despatch you had the history 
of the campaign written over the signature of the Commander.” 


It may be noted that the last military despatch published 
was that of Lord Gort, whose command in the field ceased on 
May 31, 1940. 

Lord Milne was followed by Admiral of the Fleet, the 
Earl of Cork and Orrery. All his speech was interesting, but 
one passage illustrates Lord Milne’s point :— 


“* By chance we have had two successful generals in London 
at the same time (Generals Alexander and Montgomery) and the 
public has not been allowed to know of their presence. . . . I was 
told [of it] by a man in the street .. . he saidtome... “Ifyou 
go up the street you will be likely to see “so and so.” Now why 
should the arrival of that General, or any other successful general, 
not have been the occasion of some ceremony ? Why should there 
not have been a reception at the station followed by a drive through 
cheering crowds ? and J am not speaking only of generals, I venture 
to think that Admirals and Air Marshals . . . should have some 
public tribute paid to them. . . .” [Official Report]. 
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The public feels about this matter as Lord Milne and 
Lord Cork feel. But the publicity departments are under the 
strange delusion that cheers given to the fighting men are 
subtracted from the politicians. This is not at all the case. 
The cheers given to a successful soldier or sailor are also 
intended for the minister who appointed him. 


PARLIAMENT has shown constant interest in the question of the 
future of Civil aviation. Lord Bennett from the store of his 

great experience has more than once urged 
Polen” . that the Government should have an air 

policy. The House of Commons also reflects 
public anxiety in regard to this matter. On June I two 
motions were debated there. The first asked that ‘a con- 
ference of the Dominions, India and Great Britain shall be 
called forthwith in order to plan a post-war Empire policy for 
Civil aviation removed from the control of the Air Ministry.” 
The second said the same thing in rather different language. 
These motions were signed by 140 members from all political 
parties. The Government gave no opportunity of voting, 
though they were unable to prevent the debate. The tale of 
complaint was a long one; “in 1936 and 1937 we were given 
assurance after assurance that everything was all right and 
that held the field until an independent council investigated 
. - . then we found that these promises of the Air Ministry 
were valueless,” this was said by Mr. Perkins, Member for 
Stroud. He put forward his suggestions. None of them are 
new, he said, “they are as old as the hills. They have been 
raised in this House, and in another place (the House of 
Lords) again and again, but they have never been answered.” 
Mr. Perkins’ five suggestions are that an Empire Conference 
should be called and that a Minister of Cabinet rank be appointed 
to deal with the matter :— 


“At the present moment there are four ministers directly 


responsible for civil aviation . . . four ministers are giving a fine 
exhibition of that old English game . . . known as ‘ passing the 
buck.’ ” 


The third suggestion is that Civil aviation should be removed 
from the Air Ministry. ‘‘ I do not believe that Air Marshals 
are the right people to run a great commercial enterprise.’ 
Suggestion four was that Civil aircraft should be designed 
now, “ particularly engines,” the fifth suggestion was that 
the Board of British Overseas Airways should have some 
younger directors, flying men. If there are not any available 
in this country, “ why not go out into the Empire and see if 
they cannot be found. . . .” This speech of Mr. Perkins set 


the note of the debate. He was followed by Mr. Tree, Member 
for Harborough. 
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Mr. PERKINS had spoken of Empire needs in the air. Mr. 
Tree followed with a strong plea for action :— 


“It would be a tragedy if we allowed this oppor- 
tunity of knitting the Empire together to be wasted 
and lost, simply because we did not have in this country men with 
sufficient foresight and energy to seize the spirit of the hour. As 
Lord Bennett said in another place a few weeks ago, if this country 
fails to recognise the importance of the air, largely as a substitute 
for the sea, with respect to our prestige and importance in face of 
the world, we shall cease to be a first-class Power.” 


High Pressure 


We ought not to delay, ‘ there is no time to be lost,’’ said 
this speaker. Group Captain Helmore said that in his belief 
the future of the air lies in speed for which, he said, “‘ we 
have a native genius . . . we have always been the fastest 
race—except at rare intervals—on the land, the sea and in 
the air . . . .’’ and he ended by saying :— 


“Our whole history has shown, as already indicated in this 
debate, that we are the world’s greatest transporters. We have 
from this small, virtually unproductive island, through the genius 
of our sailors and sea-faring men, and through the ability and enter- 
prise of our traders, spread our culture and our Empire all over the 
world. We must see to it that in the future we become not only the 
greatest sea-faring race, but the greatest air-faring race as well, and 
that by the great network of our Empire communications we may 
draw ever closer to us those great Dominions which have fought 
for us so devotedly in this war.” 


Mrs. Tate made a very useful contribution to the debate :— 


“ Does the House realise the seriousness of the present position ? 
Do Members appreciate that about 60 per cent. of the money 
invested in Trans-Canada is American money ? Do they appreciate 
that owing to the seriousness of the position it has been possible 
for the first time in history for a Dominion Minister to make a public 
statement that Canada intends to act independently of Great Britain ? 
Mr. Harold Fish, of the Quantas Air Line in Australia, is a man 
who has had over 23 years’ operational experience in aviation. He 
has written an article in a public paper stating that the Dominions 
demand a lead from this country. Why is he over here, and what 
has he asked us for ?” 


Mrs. Tate is outspoken and courageous and she means it 
when she says that she does not mean to see the British 
Empire “‘ pushed off the map.” The air is a new form of 
communication and the British Empire should have it. 


BRITAIN was built up by means of her command of the sea. 
Our island is favourably situated for this and we are as much 
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at home upon water as upon land. By our 
ye a enterprise we founded the great overseas 

Dominions and other territories which form 
the British Empire. On this Empire we must take our stand. 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Chief of the Air Staff in 1919, Chief 
Controller of Civil aviation afterwards, said in the debate 
that within the Empire the aircraft should be all of Empire 
manufacture. We have quoted from the speeches of members 
who understand the air and who support the Empire. We 
have said little of the Socialist drone of dreary cowardice, 
which was also heard in this debate. ‘It is almost patho- | 
logical ’’ said Commander Brabner, speaking of the fear | 
certain Socialist members have of acknowledging their coun- 
try’s greatness. This timidity is closely linked with the 
internationalist wish-wash of the ‘thirties. But Lord 
Winterton called the attention of these members to their 
isolation. They want internationalism, but neither Russia | 
nor the U.S.A. want it. 


** At any international conference,” said the Member for 
Horsham, “a proposal that the civil aviation of the Soviet Republics, 
or of the United States, should be under international control 
would have—to use a common phrase—about as much chance as a 
snowflake in hell. There is no Russian statesman and no United 
States statesman who would agree to such a thing. . . . Russia is 
a collectivist country and has made a success of public enterprise, 
but it has a nationalist policy and does not believe in the inter- 
national sentimentalism of the past. Russia is determined after the 
war to have in civil aviation as in everything else an industry and to 
make it succeed and the same is true of the United States.” 
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He was interrupted here or he might have reminded the 
House of Commons that the U.S.A. sticks as closely to private 
enterprise in all their commercial ventures as Russia does to 
Collectivism. 
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AFTER reading the debate—to which the Government speakers 
did not attempt to reply save by the quibbles and petty scores 
me men use when they are gravelled for lack of 
ro lg policy—it is clear that the future organisation 
should be—as far as possible—cut away from 

politics. Such a great concern cannot be built by the House 
of Commons, though members may very easily show—as they 
have done—that it is necessary. Nor can it be run com- 
mercially by flying men—what is wanted is transport experi- 
ence. Three hundred years ago when our sailors began to 
sail the seas in search of adventure, the Portuguese were our 
only rivals, 200 years ago when the Merchant Navy began 
to increase, there was time for experiment. Other countries, 
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save the Dutch, had no hankering after salt water in the 
seventeenth century. In this era of world competition there 
is no time for Dick Whittington adventures, for trial and 
error, though successive British Governments seem to have 
thought that we were back in the leisurely days of Drake 
or Van Tromp. We have now to have a plan. Who is to 
prepare this for the consideration of the Dominions? If we 
have not at present air transport experience equal to that of 
the Dutch or the Americans, who is there who will see that 
our Service is good, as cheap as possible and that it embraces 
all the Dominions and large Colonies? In this connection 
it is interesting to read the Report of the General Council of 
British Shipping. It is issued confidentially, but we are 
allowed to quote from its pages. Our problem in this matter, 
says the Report, is greater, but our opportunities are also 
greater than those of any other great power. The shipping 
industry does not pretend to any specialised knowledge of 
aviation, but it possesses experience of travel. 


“* What it does possess and what it offers as a practical contribu- 
tion to this task is a wealth of experience derived from four genera- 
tions of successful management of overseas services ; an efficient 
organisation already dealing with those classes of passengers and 
freights likely to be borne by air; and a network of branch offices 
and agencies all over the world.” 


THAT contribution, the result of vast experience, was at first 
gained in monopoly before other countries took to overseas 
ventures, and then in competition with shipping 
subsidised by foreign governments. Having 
watched the effects of subsidies and of mono- 
poly, the shipping companies believe that they should not be 
established for the air. They also believe that “ persistent 
subsidy would retard genuinely healthy progress. . . .” 


Practical 
Suggestions 


“ The war itself is both a forcing house for the development of 
the aeroplane and an agent for the wholesale destruction of ships. 
What might therefore have been a gradual will become an abrupt 
transition. British shipowners, when tackling the rehabilitation of 
their traditional services after the war, will be presented also with 
an unusual opportunity to convert them spontaneously from the 
old medium to the new, in whatever respects and in whatever 
proportions their respective characteristics and the requirements of 
each trade or group of trades may suggest. 

“‘ But any such spontaneous conversion is faced immediately by 
two obstacles. First, there is the risk under present legislation that 
shipowners may find themselves in competition with their own 
Government in the shape of British Overseas Airways Corporation. 
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This Corporation holds a legal monopoly of all British services 
which are subsidised from public funds.” 


The Council of British Shipping hold that their experience is 
of great value to the future. 


“A far wider and more varied deployment of experience, 
resources and individual enterprise would appear to be required, 
and British shipowners, in technique and experience and in their 
long established position in international transport, should be able 
to make certainly not an exclusive but a substantial contribution to 
the sum total of British air commerce. Ships and aeroplanes are by 
no means mutually exclusive. On the contrary, experience has 
shown that they can, and ideally should, be operated in a sense 
complementary to each other. 

“The conduct of a regular air line and that of a regular sea 
line have wholly systematic characteristics. Each calls for long term 
policies; each requires an international outlook; in each rigid 
technical discipline is essential to public safety; each finally 
succeeds only by capturing and retaining the goodwill of the 
travelling public or the consignor of freight.” 


In this remarkable memorandum the Council of British 
Shipping have made a real contribution to our understanding 
of the subject of air and sea transport. They end with a note 
suggesting that there should be a National Air Board. 


“In its twenty-five years of existence the National Maritime 
Board, on all questions of sea-going conditions and pay, has not 
only acquired confidence and authority, but has developed within 
itself a happy combination of mutual respect, commonsense and an 
absence of rhetoric.” 


We commend these words to the notice of our readers. 


Our Socialists held a conference from June 14 to 18. They 
call themselves the “‘ Labour Party,” as though they were 

nervous of the Socialist creed they profess, and, 
ae indeed, the speaking and voting during the 

Conference showed great evidence of doubt 
and timidity. A good many decisions of importance were 
taken, decisions important not only to the Labour Party but 
to the country as a whole. The first was that the Party Truce 
should continue. The Socialists evidently feel, and feel 
rightly, that they have a bird in hand in the legislation 
promoted by their representatives in the Government and that 
this is better than any number of birds in the wilderness of 
opposition. The next vote of importance decided against 
receiving the Communist Party within their ranks. The 
resolution advocating fusion came from Oxford—why is it 
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that Oxford is always so silly ? The reasons given for rejecting 
this Communist advance were sensible. The Communists are 
disloyal to their country and they would be disloyal to their 
Socialist colleagues. ‘‘ We do not want a Communist Cell in 
our movement ”’ was the burden of the opposition. But the 
decision which interested the country most was the rejection 
of Mr. Morrison as party treasurer in favour of Mr. Greenwood. 
It was a surprise. Mr. Morrison is a man of ability and vivacity. 
He is the best Socialist speaker. Mr. Greenwood has had his 
moments, but they are past. He is a drowsy talker, and he 
essentially belongs to another era. Even in his prime he was 
never as able as Mr. Morrison, and his election was a complete 
surprise to everyone save the wire pullers who had arranged 
it. Mr. Morrison, after twenty years on the Labour Executive, 
is now off it. This affair has thrown the so-called progressives 
into convulsions. The Manchester Guardian exclaimed that 
the Socialist Party appeared to be “ tired, elderly and hide- 
bound,” and that it had “ lost much of its capacity to attract 
youth.” Well, perhaps it has, but youth—decent youth. ~is 
not at present thinking about politics at all. It is in Africa, 
in India, at Sea. It is, much of it, also working on the land 
and in the factories. Only the elderly or unfit have time 
now to intrigue for office. That they do so intrigue is evident 
and one of the great disillusionments of youth comes from this. 
From the conservative point of view, it is not a bad thing 
thet young Socialists should see what their party is like and 
should realise that their elders have ceased to believe in the 
old faith, though they continue to murmur the old slogans. 


THE Comintern, the Russian revolutionary body, was dis- 
solved by Marshal Stalin’s orders at the end of May. Started 
—_— as an organisation which was to move the whole 
nol ll world to revolution, formidable for as long as 

a threat existed, it has for years only lived as 
memory, a wraith of what was meant to have been a world 
menace. Lenin had believed that class hatred would dominate 
all national or racial instincts. He was wrong. The Comintern 
effort to make all the European Socialist movements into one 
body of revolutionaries broke down on the simple fact that 
men and women love their own homes and countries and 
that they would rather try to get on in their home countries 
with the people they disagree with politically, than call in 
the foreigner. They are right. When the foreigner is called 
in, as in Spain, he is a disaster. The Comintern represents— 
in its way—the largest scale effort to internationalise the 
world that we have seen since the Roman Church lost her 
universal grip. The drive behind it was much more powerful 
than the effort made to create the League of Nations,because, 
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at first, at any rate, the Russians themselves passionately 
believed they would succeed, and no one—save for a few 
professors in England—was foolish enough to believe that 
the League of Nations could attain to world power. That 
the Comintern should have totally failed in spite of Russian 
efforts and money spent in every country, should be a lesson 
to our internationalists. True, the revolutionaries gained 
some of their then objectives and created much disturbance 
in the world. They had political schools which led to many 
assassinations, they stirred up India, they helped to disinte- 
grate China, and they may be said to be an indirect cause of 
Nazi success. The Russian rulers have now recovered from 
the anti-patriotic theory of those days. It is doubtful whether 
the masses were ever imbued with it, for the Russians have 
always been a patriotic people. The decease of the Comintern 
sets the seal on the defence of Russian soil by her own people. 
We have little hope that our own anti-national communist 
party will profit by the example given them, but they might, 
with advantage, look across the Channel at the French 
communists and see what they feel about patriotism. 


ONE of the historic events of the year is the establishment of 
a French Government on French :oii. This has recently 
‘ occurred at Algiers by the union of General de 
pomeeenne Gaulle’s party with that of General Giraud. 
This was not accomplished without a tug of 

war. The older generals, Giraud and Georges, cannot forget 
that General de Gaulle is their junior in the French military 
hierarchy. They remember too that he was right about the 
battle of France and how it should be fought. It is difficult 
for them to forget that he never surrendered. Indeed his call 
to his country on June 18, 1940, was a great moment in the 
history of France “ Moi, General de Gaulle, a Londres,” 
and speaking in his own name he called upon the French to 
go on resisting. No one who heard that speech, with its 
fierce denunciation of Marshal Pétain, will forget it. In 


ESR 


Algiers he is now Joint President of a national committee | 
along with the gallant Giraud. They are helped by capable | 


men—M.M. Massigli and Monnet are outstanding. There is 
hope for France in this re-union of Frenchmen, and we 
commend to our readers the article on the ‘‘ Rebirth of France’”’ 
printed in this issue. 
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THE Poles fought their own gallant fight in 1939, and in the 
main the Russians are fighting theirs by themselves-—with 
Allied help in supplies, but with only a handful of Allied 
soldiers. In every other battle of the mighty war, from Britain 
to New Britain, from the Atlantic to Australasia, the sons of 
the Empire have fought side by side. 

They fly together in Lancasters and Spitfire squadrons. 
English, Canadians and New Zealanders work together in 
snow-bound aerodromes in Labrador and Newfoundland and 
train together in Ontario and Manitoba. Men of the Mother 
Country, South Africa, Australia, India, New Zealand, have 
fought in defeat and victory across the North African deserts. 
Who saved Britain in 1940 ? There is no Dominion and hardly 
a colony whose name is not gilded on that roll of honour. 
See a convoy come into a British or a Russian port, or into 
an Indian or Far Eastern base ; the escort vessels are manned 
by officers and men from all lands of the Empire. Who sank 
the Graf Spee, and who joined in hunting the Bismarck ? 
The response is as wide as the British flag. Keren, El Alamein, 
Tripoli, Tunis—the battle honours go far afield. The sorrows 
have been borne no less widely in the British family of nations. 
And there is the last and greatest question: Who saved the 
world ? In 1940 the Soviet Union was in treaty with Ger- 
many, a shame which has been redeemed and more than 
redeemed since then. The American election of that year 
was fought and won on the cry, “ Keep out of the foreign 
war.” In the whole world, apart from those resisting in 
slavery, there were only the British peoples who were deter- 
mined to show what free communities, British communities, 
could do against the solemn, brutish German regiments and 
the slave-hearted, avaricious German people. Now, when the 
tide is turning in the war, we must keep fast to the memory 
of how sons of the Empire came freely from the ends of the 
earth to show—when all others were hanging back—that the 
German way was not our way. 

Small wonder that Empire unity is greater than ever 
before. The challenge shocked us into a fresh recognition of 
what we are and of what our fathers had given us. Stalingrad 
has its sword of honour from the King; Malta its George 
Cross. What shall be given to those who saved the world ? 
The blunt answer is—Nothing ; nothing from outside. The 
Commonwealth and Empire will go on surviving only by its 
own efforts, only if it is true to its own mission and its own 
heritage. Supplies have been plentifully provided from 
America in this war, and there is a prospect that the major 
Allies will stand together after the war in treaties of mutual 
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defence. This would be a great asset, and well-nigh indis- 
pensable. But unless the British peoples enter such arrange- 
ments as a closely welded unit, they will soon find themselves 
the junior partner. Junior partners are invariably called 
upon to make concessions without receiving concessions in 
return. Peoples living in a single geographic mass can make 
many concessions without losing their basis of existence ; 
geography preserves men as a unit and gives them continuity 
for the future. The British Empire has no such geographic 
basis. It exists in spite of geography ; it holds together by 
voluntary association, by a pooling of will, and by a recogni- 
tion of common tradition and interest. Either of two extremes 
—an attempted isolation from the world or a desire to make 
concessions—would be fatal to it. It is a network, and 
once a strand is loosened or cut, the whole network is weakened 
(We shall come back to this in a moment when discussing 
schemes for internationalising bases and other projects). 
Moreover, in an organisation depending so greatly on will- 
power, we must watch our will, for nothing destroys it so 
surely as the habit of making concessions for what seem to be 
short-term benefits. When our will-power goes, everything 
goes. The Empire does not seek world dominion. It seems 
to be an equal partner, and it has the power to be that. It 
must be that, or nothing. 

The time has come for stocktaking and for looking ahead. 
Perhaps more of the British people recognise more clearly 
than before that in the Empire there is the greatest and most 
tolerant system of order that the world has seen. In a recent 


booklet (Oxford Press), M. André Siegfried has written: | 


“What the British Empire represents to-day in the world is 


the policial expression of an Anglo-Saxon civilisation founded | 


on liberalism. Strictly, I might say founded on democracy, 


but I consider that, in relation to the British community, the ; 
word liberalism is the more exact.” Neither is the civilising | 


influence felt only among the Anglo-Saxon peoples or even 
solely in an Anglo-Saxon way ; it is world wide. To-day the 


British peoples, recognising all this, are, more than ever ; 
before, in a mood to look at the severely practical problems | 


which will free them. 


The chief problems can be listed even now. They are: ‘ 


(a) defence, (b) export trade, (c) air routes, (d) India, (e) Colonial 


development. Behind all these five problems is one, less | 
tangible, which has to be noted. It arises from the belief that 
American help is needed for their solution ; that America has 
the power and the goodwill to solve them where Great Britain | 
would fail. Let us inquire into these problems, and see them f 


for what they are. 
Defence. Disarmament was very nearly our ruin, not 
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merely Britain’s ruin, but Australia’s and New Zealand’s. 
We cannot speak for the Dominions, but clearly compulsory 
military service will have to be maintained in Britain after 
the war. The signs are that it will be. Already Britain has 
entered into a valuable treaty of alliance with the Soviet 
Union. Even if America pulls out of alliance after the war, 
Britain and Russia are strong enough to be the policemen at 
each end of Europe. This Anglo-Soviet Treaty is solely 
Britain’s concern, signed without committing the Dominions 
in any way. But, in general, quite apart from the terms 
of this Treaty, the influence for good which Britain will have 
in Europe depends on her influence in the world outside 
Europe. Britain’s voice is heard, not as the voice of a small 
group of islands, but as the voice of the senior partner of a 
united Empire. It is that which gives it weight. Similarly, 
Canada has authority not simply from her own strength, but 
because she, no less than Britain, is a partner in the Empire. 
The various parts of the Empire must hang together—or they 
will hang separately, for there is not one powerful enough to 
preserve independence by its own strength. That is the 
compelling reason for schemes of common defence. It is to 
be hoped that the Empire air training scheme will be main- 
tained, together with Empire naval and Empire military 
training schemes on the same pattern of interchange. But 
Empire unity serves more than the Empire alone. It is the 
great nerve-column of the world, stretching across the 
Atlantic, across the Mediterranean and Indian Ocean to the 
Pacific. With the rise in power of Russia and America, the 
nineteenth century concept of Pax Britannia is changed, but 
the British peoples are still the supreme guardian of this 
mighty nerve-column, and so long as that is kept strong and 
healthy there will be fewer challenges to world peace. 

It is in the light of this responsibility that we should 
examine two suggestions which are being put forward for 
ensuring, as it is claimed, world defence. The first is called 
regionalism. The second advocates the internationalisation 
of defence bases. For the first, regionalism, there is something 
to be said, provided that it is not adopted as a world-wide 
principle, but is regarded simply as another name for treaty- 
making to cover certain specified areas. For example, the 
South-West Pacific may very well be regarded as such a region 
after the war, and Australia and New Zealand may probably 
desire, while maintaining the defensive ties with distant 
Britain, to come to additional terms with the United States 
(if America does not revert to isolationism) and with China. 
Such an arrangement could be good. But many Americans 
wish all the world to be parcelled into regions. Dangers 
immediately arise. Canada, for example, does not wish to be 
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included in an exclusive Pan-American region—any more 
than she wishes to cut all ties with America. As regards 
Africa, would the people of the United Kingdom wish to give 
up their trusteeship of the native peoples. Certainly the 
African natives would not desire such a development. No— 
regionalism has its uses and its limits, like all treaties for 
mutual defence. It is not a new cure-all for the world’s ills. 

The second suggestion, for the internationalisation of 
bases, is even more dangerous. The plan is that the major 
Allies should share their bases. Put more plainly, America 
and Russia would share British bases in Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean, Africa, the Near East and the Indian Ocean—and 
that we should share American bases in the Pacific. Let us 
see the plan clearly. The bases to be intermingled are the 
backbone of the British Empire. On them the security of 
the Empire has often depended in the past, and will depend in 
the future. Without them, the Commonwealth and the 
Colonies are adrift in space. The Empire would be an 
absurdity on the map. It would be a body without arteries 
or veins. Imagine what would have happened in 1940 if we 
had shared Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria or other bases with 
Powers then neutral, America or Russia, or with Powers 
fearful of “‘ provoking the aggressor.’’ Our position would 
have been impossible. We should have been under pressure 
to keep the bases neutral. Internationalisation of bases pre- 
supposes a perfect world, and so is a snare. We are prepared 
to let trusted Allies use our bases, even in peace. Beyond 
that, concessions are dangerous. We come back to the 
concept of a British family, united and strong to defend them- 
selves, existing on influence among the world Powers, and 
ready to co-operate with others on a self-respecting and 
honourable basis. Imperial defence councils must be 
strengthened. 

Export Trade. Britain and the Dominions flourish or 
dwindle as their export trade flourishes or dwindles. Britain, 
more than ever after this war, must remain a country with a 
high industrial potential ; it cannot fall into France’s mistake 
of trying to balance, on a numerical basis of population, the 
citizens in industry and those in agriculture. To be a force 
in Europe she must be an industrial and military force, which 
means that she must go on importing large quantities of food 
and go on exporting large industrial products. In her own 
native resources she produces coal enough and to spare ; she 
has to import all the other twenty-five major and essential 
raw materials—oil, iron, lead, zinc, copper, tin, rubber, 
cotton, wool, timber, etc. Most of the Dominions have a 
sufficiency in a few materials and a heavy deficit in many. 
Separately, the members of the Empire are at a disadvantage. 
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Collectively, they have everything. As a united group, the 
Empire produces enough of all materials except petrol—and 
petrol we can draw from fields outside the Empire but under 
its control. This is a balance which we should never forget. 
We do not wish to make the Empire a water-tight, exclusive 
unit ; our leaders are even now, very properly, seeking to 
re-establish freer world trade in agreement with America and 
Russia. Britain and the Dominions would benefit from such 
wider and freer trade. At the same time we should remember 
all we have in common ; we should remember that no people 
except the British have a direct interest in ensuring that each 
member of the Empire is strong. Therefore we ought to help 
inter-Empire trade by every means. The least we can insist 
upon is the recognition that we are a family unit and that 
any special beneficiary arrangements we make among our- 
selves are not automatically extended to foreign countries 
under the most-favoured-nation clause. 

Air Routes. Our relative lack of development in civilian 
long-distance flying before the war put us at a disadvantage, 
especially in face of America. But the war should have 
opened our eyes. Although air power can never take the 
place of sea power for the British Empire, it can immeasurably 
reinforce sea power. The sea bases, coaling stations, oil depots 
and pipe lines which, as we have said, are the spinal column 
of the Empire must be given doubled strength by means of 
airfields. Already added strength has come during the war ; 
it must be more than maintained. And all the reasons to 
be brought against internationalising sea bases must cause us 
to be circumspect in looking at schemes for sharing airfields. 
Co-operation—yes. Sharing of sovereignty—no. The belief 
that Britain, because smaller, cannot produce transport 
planes is manifestly absurd. America has no distances as 
great as Empire distances. In recent weeks much excitement 
has been provoked over the future of civilian air routes. Some 
people talk as though the landing of a foreign plane would be 
an infringement of sovereignty ; and pictures are painted of 
Russian or American planes carrying British passengers from 
London to Edinburgh. A solution is to hand in the practice 
of merchant shipping. Under widely accepted law, the ships 
of any country can call at a foreign port, provided that it 
fulfils ‘‘ municipal rights ’’—that is to say, obeys the laws of 
that port and country, and provided also that it does not 
engage in coast-wise trade. The same practice could apply to 
civilian flying. An American aeroplane could land regularly 
at Bristol and fly on to London, provided that it picked up no 
passengers at Bristol. The British peoples must make sure 
first and foremost that the Empire routes are developed on 
British bases ; that is the primary consideration. Beyond 
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that, it should be possible to work out with other countries 
the world routes which are to be flown by one country alone 
or shared in regulated competition. In this question, as in 
all others, the British peoples have to show that they mean 
business. 

India. The chief problem is discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. All that need be pointed out here, in this article dealing 
mainly with imperial defence, is that without secure bases in 
India the sea routes and the air routes to Australia would be 
disrupted. Ships would fare better than aeroplanes, but even 
for ships the whole problem would be changed for the worse. 
For aeroplanes, the plans for developing Empire routes would 
fall to the ground. Our intellectuals have forgotten the 
strategic value of India. Two-thirds of the land area of the 
British Empire, and four-fifths of the population, are situated 
round the Indian Ocean. To withdraw from that territory 
would strike a blow at the Empire’s confidence in itself from 
which it could hardly recover, and it would plunge India into 
Civil War. There is honourable and constructive work still 
to be done by the British in India. 

Colonial Development. The large parts of our estate 
which we have left undeveloped are still a reproach to us. 
They are more than an abiding source of weakness. In his 
book, Questions of the Hour, Lord Milner pointed out that the 
Dominions forged ahead only when they were freed from the 
unimaginative Treasury control from Whitehall. His appeal 
20 years ago—he had made it many times earlier before 
writing the book—is still unanswered. The colonial Empire 
has infinite resources which we have left idle in the ground, 
while many sections of the native population remain poverty- 
stricken. Other large Powers have continually claimed that 
they could run our colonial Empire better than we can. It 
has been our pride and glory to give the natives peace and 
justice. That mission we have indeed fulfilled—no people 
could have done it better. But now, after this war, we must 
show that we can give accelerated economic progress as well. 
Expenditure would be repaid a hundredfold, and equally 
large benefits would come in the field of Empire unity. This 
lack of enterprise is the only stain on a shining shield. Out- 
siders are only too anxious to join in—which means, push us 
out. If we need co-workers, where better can they be found 
than in the Dominions? What we need is an Imperial 


Development Plan, run by Britain and the Dominions [| 
together. | 

These are the main tasks ahead. The Empire is a living 
and complex organism. At every sentence in this short 
review, side-thoughts and qualifications come crowding to be 
included. In the past we have perhaps dwelt too much on 
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the qualifications and the difficulties, making them the excuse 
for not pressing forward. In the years ahead we must think 
of the tasks and the path forward, and pursue them as our 
fathers did. I come once again to a signpost erected by a 
master of thought, Dr. Macneile Dixon. He wrote his book, 
The Human Situation, in the dark years when imperial senti- 
ment was forgotten or derided. His words still stand as a 
warning and a challenge . He reminds us that our vigorous 
and valiant ancestors committed us to the rule of half the 
world, and he goes on: 

“Is it our duty to defend and maintain this heritage, or to 
relinquish it? And if we relinquish it, will mankind be better 
served ?. . . When a race or a nation no longer desires place, 
power, position, influence, has no wish that its ways of thought 
should prevail, no desire to impress its seal upon future events, 
how can you suppose it will continue to stand in this hurly-burly 
world ? Power in the world, the prizes of the world, must go to 
those who value them, and think them worth the effort to secure. 
Civilisations arise, and continue to exist—and all history is the 
witness to the truth—when conditions are hard, only when they are 
continually threatened, only when they are determined to maintain 
and defend their rule. They decline and fall when the external 
pressure is removed, or the inner spirit decays. . . . When England’s 
day comes to an end the principles which have contributed to its 
coming, Christian, pacifist or whatever they may be styled, will not 
thereby be strengthened. On the contrary, such is the irony which 
pervades things human, they will have brought about their own 
eclipse, their own dissolution, and the triumph of the opposing 
principles. The decline and fall of England, which will rejoice her 
enemies, will not be England’s decline and fall only, but of all for 
which she stood, and not till then shall we know the extent of our 
miseries. I, at least, am not of the opinion that humanity, justice, 
freedom, no, nor Christianity, will be gainers in that fall.” 

The Empire has thrown back the enemies from without. 
It will go on to destroy them. Already it has won back some 
of the inner spirit, the faith, the pride, which are its buttresses. 
Win back still more of it, silence the doubters and the timid, 
and the British peoples will enter a time of greater power and 
fairer influence. 
A.B.C., ETC. 


ISLAM AND INDIAN POLITICS 


In the first world war Turkey, the greatest Muslim power, 


was ranged on the:side of Britain’s enemies. Now Indian | 
Muslims, since the downfall of the Mughal empire, had regarded | 
the Sultan of Turkey as the Commander of the Faithful, the | 
Khalifa; Pan-Islamism, of which the Sultan was the | 
champion, was with them an article of faith. That Britain | 


was fighting the Turks imposed a heavy strain on the loyalty 
of Muslim India. Some trouble was caused by seditious 
movements among Indian Muslims; the Muslims of the 
Punjab, however, remained loyal; nearly a quarter of a 
million of them fought for the Empire overseas. Fortunately 
the Amir of Afghanistan kept his pledged word; had he 
declared against Britain half a million frenzied Afghan tribes- 
men would have swept into the Punjab; Turkey and her 
allies would have supported them with arms, ammunition and 
a general staff. With the country depleted of troops the 
British might have lost India. Had Turkey remained neutral 
half a million more British troops would have been available 
for the main battlefield ; the collapse of Russia might have 
been avoided ; the war would have been won in half the time. 

The attitude of the Muslim world was of immense import- 
ance in the first Great War ; it is still more so to-day. The 
position in this respect is vastly more favourable to the 
United Nations. The whole Muslim world is, in fact, neutral 
or associated with Britain and her allies. On the other hand, 


had Turkey joined the Axis Britain could hardly have hoped to | 


win the war even with American support ; the seizure of the 
Iraq and Persian oilfields would have been an easy matter for 
the German armies; Reza Shah, the Persian ruler, would 


Fe 


have welcomed them; Afghan resistance would have been | 
easily overcome ; the prize of India would soon have been in © 


Axis hands. 
The openly expressed friendship of Turkey for the United 


& 
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Nations has undoubtedly steadied Muslim opinion both in | 


India and the Afghan frontier ; its influence has been felt in 
Kabul, Persia and other Muslim countries. 


ie 


Wholehearted Muslim support is a factor of immense | 
importance in India at the moment. Without it the defence [ 
of India would be extremely difficult ; its continuance depends § 


largely on whether Muslims feel they can rely on Britain to § 1 


safeguard what they consider their legitimate interests in the 


post-war settlement of the Indian problem. An ill-considered § 
move that might seem to favour the Hindu Congress as against 


the Muslims would forfeit Muslim loyalty. 
It is no longer a question in India of whether Britain is 
prepared or not to cede power ; the political struggle has been 
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narrowed down to a trial of strength between Hindu and 
Muslim. The origin of the impasse is to be traced to the 
anti-Muslim policy adopted by the Congress High Command 
under Gandhi's dictatorship during the two years (1937-39) 
when it ruled most of India under the India Act of 1935. 

Muslims up to this period had been mainly on the defensive 
in the political arena ; they now felt that a more aggressive 
policy was essential. Majority rule on British models was 
hopeless ; the Hindus were determined to have it ; to avoid 
subjection to their rivals the Muslims decided to claim a 
separate country (Pakistan) which they themselves would 
administer. If there is to be a National Government during 
the war Muslims will only take part in it if given an equal share 
of power with the Hindus, and then only if their separate 
country is ensured in the final settlement. 

The Hindus repudiate the claim. There must be no 
vivisection of Mother India. On the rock of Muslim separatism 
all prospects of a National Government during the war have 
shipwrecked. 

Despite the obviously hopeless impasse there are still 
well-meaning people in America and Britain who, under the 
influence of skilfully conducted Congress propaganda, have an 
uneasy feeling that His Majesty’s Government is not giving 
Indian nationalism the opportunity it seeks of putting the 
whole weight of India into the war effort ; they would like to 


_ see a fresh move made to set up a National Government. 


They overlook the fact that the clamour for re-opening 
negotiations with Gandhi and the Congress is confined to the 
Hindus ; that its object is to put a high caste Hindu Govern- 
ment in power, a measure which could only be adopted at the 
imminent risk of chaos. There would be a Muslim revolt. 
Detractors of Britain, both in Britain and America, would 
apparently face this risk and set up the Government the 
Congress wants, if the Muslims would not join. 

Now one thing which gives the Muslims hope of holding 
their own in the future is their strong position in the army. 
The sturdy Muslim peasantry of the Punjab and the frontier 
were the backbone of the pre-war Indian Army, as they are 


_ of the huge armies India is raising to-day. There are half a 
' million or more of them with the colours. Of the rest of the 


pre-war army some 15 per cent. were Gurkhas from the 


' independent kingdom of Nepal; there was a strong Sikh 


element ; the Hindu contingent was recruited mainly from 


» peasant classes with military traditions and the necessary 
' physique, Rajputs, Dogras, Garhwalis and Marathas, both 
} from British India (mainly the Punjab) and the Indian States. 


Congress under Gandhi’s influence can only oppose non- 
violence to Muslim military predominance. In any case they 
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had little influence in the pre-war army. The high-caste 
Hindu has few military associations or traditions, a fact largely 


explained by the caste system which confines the bearing of § 
arms to a single group, with the inevitable consequence of the | 


repression of the fighting instinct in the other castes. 


The powerful party of orthodox Hinduism, the Mahasabha, © 
more realist than Congress, see clearly enough that, if the — 
high-caste Hindus are to rule the country, they must establish | 
overwhelming military preponderance as against the Muslims ; | 
for this reason the Mahasabha has encouraged recruiting both | 


of the rank and file and of the officer cadre from among Hindus; 


for the same reason it would grasp power now, so as to be ina } 


position to dictate to the Muslims after the war. 

The Muslims know what they have to expect from the 
Mahasabha and are prepared to meet the danger. They will 
never agree to a compromise which might threaten their 
military position. 

Pan-Islamism, though less in evidence than it was 30 years 


ago, still finds strong support in Muslim India. It was af 


disappointment to Indian Muslims that the Turkish Press 
Mission which toured India last March discouraged the idea 
of a Pan-Islamic federation. ‘‘ We are Turks first and Muslims 
afterwards,” they told Muslim leaders in India. On the other 
hand, a mission to India claiming to represent 40 million 
Chinese Muslims supported the Muslim attitude to world 
Islam, a move which provoked Dr. Savarkar, President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha, to complain to Chinese high officials who 
happened to be in Delhi. And as against what the Turkish 
newspaper editors said to Indian Muslims there is the Saadabad 
pact between Afghanistan, Turkey, Persia and Iraq, which is 
obviously intended to promote Muslim solidarity. The fear 


that a separate Muslim State carved out of India would join > 


the pact is a nightmare with the political Hindu. 


Their attitude to world-Islam leads Indian Muslims to f 
regard with critical eyes British policy towards Muslim | 
countries generally. They did not like British intervention | 
in Iraq; the abdication of Reza Shah caused resentment | 


despite the notorious oppression of his régime. What, one 


wonders, would be the reactions in Muslim India if Indian | 
police were ordered to tear the veil from purdah women in the fF 


street as was the case in Persia ! 


#Another cause of offence to Indian Muslims was British : 


policy in Palestine. Events there are being closely watched. 

Interest in world-Islam is, if anything, more vivid in 
Afghanistan than in India. In particular, political develop- 
ments on the Indian stage are closely watched by leading 
Afghans. They regard with apprehension the possibility of 
the British abandoning their empire in India ; British military 
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wer is, they feel, a guarantee of peace in the Middle East. 
Should a Hindu Government be established at Delhi, Afghans 
make it clear that they would claim the restoration of their 
lost provinces, the country lying between the Indus and the 
Indo-Afghan frontier. They would certainly ally themselves 
with an independent Muslim State in India. 

As regards the war effort in India, the impressions of 
the Turkish Press Mission are interesting. ‘“‘ It was most 
important,” they said, ‘‘ that India had been able to stop the 
war at her own boundary.” They were glad to see that “‘ from 
the Khyber to Madras the safety of India had been put on a 
firm basis. The safety of a country was most important in 
war. The liberty of the Press and institutions seemed to exist 
in a high standard in India. India had become the principal 
military base in the Far East. India’s internal problems had 
in no way hindered the war effort.” 

It has been seen that anything in the shape of a National 
Government in India is impossible at the moment. The 
question whether an alternative scheme could be evolved is 
beyond the scope of this article. The defence of India must 
override all considerations of a political settlement. Let us 
hope that nothing will be done to shake the loyalty of the 
100 million Muslims, or to afford justification for the complaint 
of Muslim leaders that the British are only too ready to let 
them down in order to placate Congress. People, both in this 
country and America, who are pressing for a new move, should 
ask themselves whether such action is possible without 
incurring the risk of losing Muslim support, not only in India 
but on the Afghan frontier and the Near and Middle East 
generally. Let the supporters of Gandhi and Congress ponder 
on how that might affect the progress of the war, both in the 
East and in the West. 

WILLIAM BARTON. 
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THE U.S.A. AND THE EMPIRE 


THE American attitude towards the British Empire varies 
between ignorance, hostility and at times and in some quarters 


a greater appreciation of its importance and significance than | 


is to be found in corresponding quarters in England. 


The ignorance and the hostility frequently go together, as | 


ignorance and hostility often do. The depths are seldoin 
suspected save when the confidently expressed error of some 
Congressman or the chance remark of some Administration 
official throws a sudden light on their frightening profundity. 
At times, for example, the assertion will be made that England 
should hand over parts of Canada as settlement of the old 
war debts or the existing lease-lend debts ; at other times the 


payment by Canada of “ tribute ’’ to England will be taken © 
for granted and information will be requested on its annual | 


amount. Often, too, some earnest American do-gooder will 


solemnly list measures taken long ago as desirable Empire | 


reforms for the future. 

A species of historical atrophy is probably responsible for 
most of this sort of thing. One very common American con- 
ception of the British Empire has remained static since the 
days of George III. 

By way of correcting current misapprehension and 
stressing the fact that the Empire really has changed since 
the days of Lord North, the phrase “ The British Common- 
wealth of Nations ’’ has hopefully been employed, but without 
much success. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts makes 
sense, so does the Commonwealth of Australia, but ‘‘ Common- 
wealth of Nations ’’ has a spurious artificial sound about it. 
Americans in general still talk about the British Empire. The 
writer remembers an incident a year or so ago which illustrates 
this point. The British High Commissioner in Ottawa, Mr. 
Malcolm Macdonald, was in Washington. A curious bashful- 
ness which has at times afflicted the Mackenzie King Govern- 
ment on the subject of Canada’s war effort had led to a lack 
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of appreciation in the United States which it was felt could be | 


corrected to some extent if a spokesman unconnected with the © 


Canadian Government described it. The American Press 
were therefore summoned to the British Embassy for a Press 
conference. Mr. Macdonald spoke of the Canadian Air 
Training Plan, always referring to it most punctiliously as the 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan. He seemed to go out of 
his way to stress the word ‘“‘ Commonwealth.”” Then he called 
on the American correspondents for questions. ‘‘ This Empire 
training scheme you've been talking about . . .” came the 
first question. ; 

The phrase ‘‘ Commonwealth of Nations,’”’ despite its 
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choke-collar intellectual prissiness, has one advantage when 
used in the United States by an Englishman over “ British 
Empire.’’ It removes any chances of the word Empire 
sounding like ‘‘ Empah,” a noise which for some reason has 
an almost infuriating effect on an American. English visitors 
to the United States should also be very careful to say United 
States, and not America, which will very likely sound like 
‘‘ Ameddica.”” Whether this calamity is due to a defect in 
English speech or American hearing is beside the point. It 
is something to be avoided. 

Incidentally the State of New York has shown no inclina- 
tion to change its appellation of ‘‘ The Empire State ”’ to the 
“Commonwealth State,’’ while American newspaper corre- 
spondents in North Africa have shown a distressing obstinacy 
in referring to the exploits of the “ British Imperials ’’ instead 
of the ‘‘ British Commonwealthians.” 

Both the ignorance about and the hostility towards the 
British Empire in America have been reported upon frequently 
by surprised and occasionally alarmed trans-Atlantic excur- 
sionists from England, whose suggested remedies, varying 
from high-priced publicity campaigns to such stern measures 
as the abolition of the Empire in the hope that the unknown 
god of American public opinion might thus be propitiated. 
Criticism from such quarters as the Chicago Tribune is easy 
to bear, but when it comes from more friendly quarters it is 
harder to give it as little attention as it deserves. Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, the titular head of the Republican Party, is a case in 
point. He recently spent some time in China and Russia, and 
was pretty severe about the British Empire when he returned. 
Mr. Willkie, though, is now thinking of visiting Australia and 
other parts of the Empire, and will no doubt return filled with 
bleak thoughts about Russia and China. 

It may seem far-fetched, or at least unorthodox, to suggest 
that some Americans show a greater appreciation of the 
British Empire than some Englishmen, but a little reflection 
will show that such an attitude is a logical development from 
actual conditions. Canada, for example, is the Empire 
territory bordering on the United States. As far as the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned, Canada is more important 
in the eyes of the United States than is the United Kingdom. 
Its opinions will have greater weight because less diluted than 
those of the United Kingdom by considerations based on 
other and more remote interests. Similarly, in the South 
Pacific Australia is the Empire unit which occupies the fore- 
ground of the Empire panorama with England as a sort of 
backdrop. The Union of South Africa occupies a prominent 
and advanced position similarly in the panorama of the African 
continent. The varied continental interests of the United 
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States are discussed directly with the Dominions through 
their Ministers in Washington, who are in their own right 
prominent members of the diplomatic corps. 

England is the unit of the Empire which has first con- 
sideration in the United States in relation to European affairs. 
Few responsible Americans make the mistake of believing 
that an English commitment is an Empire commitment. It 
is merely the policy of one of the Eurcpean Powers. English 
policy in Europe arouses interest in America mainly because 
of its secondary consequences in relation to American security, 
a subject which we will return to later. Important as these 
consequences may be, they yet form only a section of the 
manifold interests of the United States and do not weaken the 
truth of the general proposition that England as one of the 
European Powers has less significance than England the hub 
and senior partner of a group of nations around the globe, 
which occupy central positions in every area in which American 
interests lie and which in their sum, with the possible exception 
of the Latin American nations, constitute America’s most 
important foreign interest. 

England, speaking from the midst of the British family of 
nations, is a voice which can command more attention than 
England would if standing alone. The same is true of the 
other Empire nations. Canada occupies a far stronger 
position in its relations with the United States, its voice 
carries more weight, as a member of the Empire group, than 
it would were it just another American republic. Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa likewise acquire extra stature 
through their association with their fellow Empire nations. 
This is a reality which should be taken to heart by any 
individuals or groups in any of the Empire nations who dream 
of disassociation and who believe that their country’s import- 
ance and international influence would be increased thereby. 
On the contrary, their voices would be smaller speaking as 
independent nations than when speaking as one of the Empire 
group. 

When a British Foreign Secretary has dealings with the 
United States his influence likewise would be greater if his 
voice was harmonised with that of the other Empire nations 
and his policy adjusted in accordance with their views. 
England’s relations with the Dominions cannot be called 
foreign affairs, but they are “ external”’ affairs, and in the 


Dominions both divisions of the country’s external affairs, 
Empire and foreign, are combined in the same office. The 
separation of the Dominions Office and the Foreign Office 
may have advantages not visible to the naked eye, but from 
the narrow point of view of relations with the United States 
it would be more practicable were they combined. A Foreign 
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Secretary who tends to be looked upon as a Secretary of State 
for European Affairs starts any discussions in the United 
States with a handicap. 

Some people believe that after becoming involved in two 
world wars within a generation America must realise that 
isolation is impossible, and that if hostilities break out any- 
where she must ultimately become involved, however hard 
she may strive to keep out of the struggle. Hence America, 
realising that she has a vital interest in what goes on in the 
rest of the world, will be ready to assume a greater share of 
international responsibility. This observation is possibly a 
little too broad. The scale of American opinion still runs 
from isolationist to internationalist. The distribution has 
undoubtedly shifted from the isolationist end of the scale to 
the internationalist end; that is to say, there are fewer 
extreme isolationists than formerly. But the balance of 
opinion is probably concentrated round the view that the 
theory which dates from the time of Monroe that security 
could be found by keeping potential enemies away from the 
Western Hemisphere should be extended a little. 

There are two invasion routes to the United States, 
sometimes called the Northern Land Bridge and the Atlantic 
Narrows. The Northern Land Bridge consists of Newfound- 
land, Greenland, Iceland and the British Isles. The Atlantic 
Narrows is the stretch of water between the “ bulges”’ of 
South America and Africa. England is the outer fortress at 
the gate of the land-bridge invasion route. The United States 
could never feel secure if this outer fortress fell into hostile 
hands, whether through external conquest or internal revolu- 
tion. The same is true of the African side of the Atlantic 
Narrows. The United States is vitally concerned with the 
status of Dakar and the policies of the French Government 
which controls it. Of these two invasion routes the Northern 
Land Bridge is the more dangerous, and the concern felt when 
the Germans reached the Channel and threatened to invade 
England was greater than that aroused by the Axis threat to 
West Africa. 

Since the United States could never permit England, the 
guardian of the land-bridge invasion route, to become enemy 
territory, it follows that the United States now has a direct 
interest in English policy. In other words, if England becomes 
involved in war, then the United States would most probably 
become involved too. This is not quite the same as saying 
that the United States, realising that if once war starts she 
must be involved, will in future cease to follow policies of an 
isolationist character. The United States could not, however, 
escape involvement in any war in which England was involved. 

This conviction has two implications. First, the United 
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States will in the future have a direct interest in British 
foreign policy, and will no longer be able to view it from the 
detached advantage point of the spectators’ bench, proffering 
advice and criticism as is the way with spectators who are 
not likely to be called upon to take part in the game. Secondly, 
this direct interest would mean that American opinion would 
seek to exert pressure on British policy, particularly when its 
course appeared likely to lead to war. An increased American 
interest in ‘“‘ world affairs’’ might thus have consequences 
which are not at the moment fully recognised, for the pressure 
of American opinion might be exerted in unexpected directions. 

American opinion in 1939 and early 1940 was overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to entering the war. If that body of majority 
opinion had in the pre-war months of 1939 believed that the 
United States must become involved in war if England did, 
then the pressure from the other side of the Atlantic would 
have been on the side of further appeasement. Instead, 
American majority opinion was convinced that the United 
States could remain at peace by vigorously wishing to stay 
at peace and taking such legislative precautions as were 
prescribed in the Neutrality Act. No Administration could 
have neglected this majority opinion, particularly when 
Presidential elections were a year ahead. Far too many 
people assume that increased American interest in world 
affairs will mean increased support for the policies which they 
themselves favour, which is not necessarily so. It might well 
force a drastic modification of that policy. 


DENYS SMITH. 
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THE REBIRTH OF FRANCE 


FRANCE is reborn! The event is so great, and above all so 
moving, that the best friends of France hardly dare to believe 
that she is once more alive. Since June, 1940, she had fallen 
so low into such a pit of shame and misery that those who most 
need her inspiration hesitate to believe that she has revived. 
Recent differences among Frenchmen increase the numbers of 
the sceptics and the tug of war between two generals makes 
even the most hopeful shake their heads and say to each 
other that the day of recovery was still a long way off. 

It is for such still sceptical friends of France that I write 
to-day, though I know that some may doubt even as they read. 
But I know the France Combattante groups in London and I 
have just visited African France. And I am certain to-day 
that the spirit of France is alive once more and that this 
spirit is in the hearts of a handful of men, who work as men 
have not often worked before ; that with them France begins 
to rediscover her own personality. Soon, her familiar outline 
will be projected on to the human horizon. Perhaps I shall 
not persuade the sceptics, but I shall, at least, have the merit 
of having told the glad tidings. 

* * * * * 

It was in Algiers, a town of contrasts and contradictions, 
that I saw the first sparks of the French renaissance. I was 
not prepared for this. 

To describe the political landscape of French Africa is 
very difficult, but I will try. My readers must think of a vast 
region where for 3 years the Government of Vichy, by means 
of steady purges, had placed their adherents in all the im- 
portant posts. Algeria, Tunisia, French Morocco were the 
centres of pure pétainism created by the Marshal’s die-hards. 
During the whole of 3 years the Gaullistes in France—that is 
to say those who resisted—were placed where they could do 
no harm, either in concentration camps or under house 
arrest. A thick varnish of collaboration, with a strong Fascist 
and anti-British tinge, covered the whole ensemble of the 
administration in French North Africa and seemed impervious 
to all dissolvent action. 

It was in this strange country that the British and Ameri- 
cans disembarked on November 8. They were resisted, shots 
were fired, guns went off, certain anti-pétainists were im- 
prisoned. General Giraud, who arrived by himself in a 
British submarine, did not succeed in impressing his authority 
upon the country. Darlan became High Commissioner, thus 
the Pétain régime continued. 

The assassination of Darlan—so says the common talk of 
Algiers—was the result of an intrigue, the object of which was 
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the restoration of the Comte de Paris. The intrigue failed. 
General Giraud became the head of both the Civil and the 
Military Command in French Africa. Many people speculated 
as to his political tendencies, but he disconcerted those 
Royalists who counted upon his help by a declaration he 
made to one of his friends on December 26 (two days after 
Darlan was murdered): “the Comte de Paris must leave 
Algeria at once. Iam convinced that France is republican and 
democratic ; to try to impose another régime on her would bea 
crime and a fault.” 

The task to be accomplished was very difficult. French 
Africa was divided into two parts, the majority was pétainist, 
the minority Gaullist. Such was the political frontier. 
General Giraud seemed to have no one on his side. Adminis- 
tratively the situation was worse. All the high officials and 
the bulk of the second-grade officials were devoted to Vichy, 
while the Army, the Navy and the Air Force believed them- 
selves to be tied by their oath to the Marshal. It was neces- 
sery to arrest and dismiss, but there were no officials to 
replace the Vichy men. In one important department, that 
I will not name, the pétainist chief was replaced by a Repub- 
lican, an honest fellow but incompetert. All his immediate 
subordinates, stout pétainists, remained at their posts because 
there was no one put in their places. The result was general 
sabotage, non-transmission of orders, suppression of circulars, 
smothering of awkward questions—in short an underhand 
sit-down strike. This sort of thing was going on more or less 
in most of the civil and military administrations in French 
North Africa during the first weeks of the Giraud régime. 

The situation was so compliceted that it seemed insoluble, 
when, suddenly, it changed. Certain Frenchmen of a better 
quality grouped themselves round Giraud ; these were civilians, 
men who were at once patriotic, disinterested, hard and 
experienced. The best known of these men is M. Jean Monnet, 
who, after having been chairman in London of the co- 
ordinating Franco-British organisation went to America in 
August, 1940, as a member of the British Committee for war 
provisions. He went to Algeria last Februery as a member of 
the American Munitions Committee formed to equip the new 
French armies with American material. 

The fresh movement in Algerian affairs was felt soon after 
February. In the realm of politics this was shown by General 
Giraud’s speech on March 14. This made a statement of 
democratic principles, of attachment to the Republic and of 
his own self-abnegation. ‘‘ I am not the ruler (chef) of the 
French people, but their servant,’’ declared General Giraud. 
He dismissed certain notorious pétainists, and replaced them 
by capable men such as M. Couve de Murville, M. Réné Mayer, 
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etc. At the same time this little group of General Giraud’s men 
elaborated a doctrine of power coloured by rigid asceticism. 
To combat the Pétain myth, of which the ravages were manifest 
in North Africa, it was decided that authority must be deper- 
sonalised. This trait was also to be seen in the early years 
of the French Revolution—in the Jacobin suspicion of men 
who want to raise themselves above their fellow citizens. 
The portraits of Pétain were quietly set aside and they were 
not replaced by portraits of Giraud. In short, sustained 
effort was made to disinfect the French of North Africa from 
the poison of the “ Fiihrer principe’ and to induce them to 
think of their country, their motherland, rather than of any 
one man. Only those who know how much the officers of the 
army of Africa had absorbed the religion of the Leader, of the 
Marshal, can realise the obstacles in the way of this new 
political pedagogy. It was necessary first to cleanse their 
minds from the Fascist and totalitarian dream before they 
could be re-educated in the tradition of liberty. 

It was in the midst of this great new moral effort that the 
negotiation to create such a union between the Fighting 
French under General de Gaulle and the French in North 
Africa took place. The discussions were long and full of 
incident, now we must only look at the great result. All the 
French who resist now recognise one authority established on 
French soil in the provisional capital of Algiers. 

What is the programme of the central body which has 
taken the name of the French Committee for National Libera- 
tion ? The official communiqués of June 3 gave the answer— 
the programme has two parts : 

(1) The Committee is to direct French War efforts of all 
kinds and in all places. It has sovereignty in all French 
Territory not in the enemy’s hands. It assumes the care of 
French interests all over the world. It holds the authority of 
all French Military, Naval and Aerial forces formerly under 
the command of the National Committee in London or under 
the orders of the Commander-in-Chief in French Africa. 
Invested with these powers the Committee will collaborate 
with the Allies in the common effort until the soil of France is 
liberated and until the complete victory of the Allies over the 
enemies’ forces. This first part of the programme can be 
resumed in Clemenceau’s phrase, ‘‘ TO MAKE WAR.” 

(2) The Committee is to prepare the restoration of French 
Republican liberty. 

Thus the Committee, in the communiqué of June 3, 
solemnly undertakes to restore all the liberties of the French 
and the laws of the Republic, and to completely destroy the 
arbitrary régime and personal power which has been forced 
on France. 
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As it is very important that the installation of the first 
provisional Government should be swift, to avoid disorder 
or experiment, it has been decided that the transmission of 
powers from the Algerian Committee to the first provisional 
French Government should be made by the application of a 
law of the Republic called the Tveveneuc Law, which was 
passed in 1872. There has been, since the founding of the 
French Republic, a Conseil General, regularly elected in each 
district and serving all over France in important ways. The 
Treveneuc Law provides that, in the event of grave crises, 
these Councils shall each choose from among their number 
two members and that the gathering of these delegates shall 
be given the task of assuring the continuity of the political 
life of the nation. The plan now is that directly the territory 
of France is freed, an assembly of delgates froin the Conseils 
Generaux shall meet, shall designate the first provisional 
government and shall fix the date of an election to a National 
Assembly, which will elaborate the shape which the French 
Government is to take. The Algerian Committee will then 
resign its powers. This procedure will assure the rapid return 
of France to a legal government. 

That is the Algerian plan worked out by Generals de 
Gaulle and Giraud and their advisers. Its programme is 
simple and large. It is to make war and to re-establish the 
Republic. 

In the meantime, in the domain of Finance, a good piece 
of work has been begun. A first loan has been raised and 
has realised five milliards of francs. Funds are in a fairly 
favourable state. The American Government has_ been 
repaid 1,250 million francs out of the 1,570 million francs due 
on Lease-Lend for the foodstuffs sent to the civil population 
of French North Africa. 

All this, no doubt, is only a beginning. A modest begin- 
ning, but well directed. A vast work remains to be done. The 
Committee at Algiers where Giraud and de Gaulle have their 
seat of work asks all Frenchmen everywhere to join them in 
their effort. 

The communiqué of June 3 ends thus’ “ The Committee 
appeals to all French people to gather round them in such a 
way that France shall alike recover in the battle and in the 
victory, her liberty, her greatness and her traditional place 
among the great Allied Powers.”’ 

That is our hope. That is our belief. 
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WHAT EUROPE THINKS OF US 


A LITTLE less of New Worlds and a little more of Old England 
is needed in our propaganda to the occupied countries. This 
land of hope and glory means more than ever to the European 
since Hitler inflicted the world with his horrors and as, once 
again, we are giving sanctuary to large numbers of religious 
and political refugees from Germany and other parts of 
Europe. We are, of course, very glad so to do, on simple 
humanitarian grounds, but there is also some advantage in 
learning at first hand of the nature and character of the 
despotism against which we are fighting. Personal contact 
with the living victims of the spirit of aggression serves to 
strengthen our determination to carry right on to complete and 
lasting victory. 

The special personal circumstances of these unhappy 
people should, I think, receive more consideration than is 
often given, for there is a marked tendency in official quarters, 
in Government offices, as well as in propaganda centres like 
Chatham House or the B.B.C., to look upon them as representa- 
tive of the places and countries from which they come. This 
tendency may lead us into error and may even bring about the 
defeat of the objects we have in view. The end of the war 
will be expedited as the general public opinion in Europe, 
especially in Occupied Europe, grows in favour of us and our 
Allies and the admitted need for propaganda is an admission 
of the existence of the contrary view. How weak or strong 
that contrary view may be is still a matter of considerable 
speculation, as we may know from our own difficulty at 
election times of gauging the opinions of the great classes 
unattached to any particular political party. The majority 
of our emigré friends may be said to belong to that minority 
of any community here or elsewhere which can be described as 
politically minded. If we will imagine our own Independent 
Labour Party exiled to Germany and accepted by the German 
as representatives of British opinion we shall have something 
of a parallel to the present situation here. We know, of course, 
that here and elsewhere, even in Germany, the majority of 
people are not politically minded and ask for nothing better 
than to be left undisturbed to lead their lives in their own way 
in peace and quiet. 

Without any assistance from any refugee, there are some 
things we do know about the European mind and these things 
should be carefully weighed when planning our strategy in the 
war of propaganda. We know, for instance, that all these 
people in different degrees look upon us with a yearning 
amounting in many cases toenvy. They think of our thousand 
years of a stability such as none of them have experienced, 
and recognise the inestimable blessings showered upon us from 
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this cause alone. Nine or ten centuries of steady, confident, 
almost uninterrupted endeavour to evolve the perfect 
democracy have given to us foundations such as could not be 
laid in the transient dynastic, political and even territorial 
episodes making up the history of the whole continent. They 
rightly attribute to this wonderful record of stability of 
purpose our high standard of living, a matter that is much 
better understood by them than by us. “‘ What can they know 
of England, who only England know ? ” 

There is hardly a family or a fortune on the whole of the 
Continent which has escaped disintegration or dissipation 
within living memory; disintegration or dissipation due to 
war, revolution, change of boundary or nationality or other 
political upheaval. In the business way, the firm or company 
claiming a century of existence is a very rare exception, while 
with us big and little businesses ‘‘ established ’’ one or even two 
centuries ago are simply commonplace. The estate going back 
to Doomsday is no more than a dream to any European and 
the general solidity of all classes of property is something 
which he can at best admire and at worst envy, but never 
hope to enjoy. Life insurance serves to illustrate the point. 
We have millions of policies, twenty or more years old, on 


which the holders rely to provide for their families. So far as - 


most of Europe is concerned, a life assurance policy dated 
before 1914 worth as much as the paper on which it is written 
is very hard to find. The story of banks and banking systems 
is one long tale of disaster and loss. 

We are apt, and wisely so, to complain of our standard of 
living: healthy discontent is the raw material of progress. 
I doubt, however, whether the humblest of our slum dwellers 
would tolerate for a moment the conditions to be found among 
the wage earning classes all over the Continent. Our Army in 
France in 1914-18 and again in 1939-40 learned something of 
the French conditions, and Germany is very little better. A 
neat and tidy exterior has to cover up the half of an old 
sausage and the crust of rye bread, the daily diet of millions 
of these people. 

There is no difficulty from these circumstances, all of them 
matters of common knowledge, in forming a picture of what 
may be called the European mind. I am speaking of the non- 
political, ordinary mind. It looks to this little island as the 
model, the ideal, the refuge, the very source of stability and 
the stronghold of tradition. Three years ago, except in Ger- 
many, this mind hoped for nothing better than a British 
victory, the alternatives being either Nazism or Communism, 
both of which were abhorrent to it. 

But since the war began a catastrophic change has taken 
place ; a change seen much more clearly by the European 
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mind than by ours. We began by declaring that all our liberties 
would be restored to us and made it plain to ourselves and all 
the world that we were fighting to preserve our well-established 
form of civilisation, our peculiar privileges, our historic 
traditions, our individual independence, our freedom of 
enterprise, and, indeed, all those precious things which 
between them place us centuries ahead of any other European 
people. The declaration delivered in the most explicit terms 
first by Mr. Chamberlain and then with equal emphasis by 
Mr. Churchill put the non-political European mind wholly on 
our side. When, however, in June, 1940, we altered the 
composition of our Government, there came a change in our 
attitude. Since then some of our Ministers have been proclaim- 
ing from the house tops that we are tired of our traditions, 
that this island is not the ‘‘ demi-paradise ” in which Europe 
has believed, that it is full of injustice, permeated with the 
profit motive, and is almost a sink of iniquity. For these 
reasons, so it is said, we must have a New World, a New Order, 
a New Deal or anything so long as it is not old. 

These are the considerations which, in my judgment, 
explain the strength of Vichy, the continued existence of 
Quisling and the paucity of the signs of effective revolt. These 
Europeans, hoping for nothing better than a chance to imitate 
as best they can the glories, triumphs and traditions of the 
England they knew and believed in, are sunk in doubt. 
They deduce from the speeches of British Ministers that there 
is for them no alternative but Nazism or Communism. 

By the vigorous preaching of New Worlds we do un- 
doubtedly attract continental opinion of the Left. But seeing 
that large numbers of the leaders of the Left have sought 
sanctuary with us, and seeing further that those who have 
remained behind are mostly in concentration camps, if indeed 
they are alive, it may well be, quite irrespective of the merits 
of the case, that for us to put out as we are doing Leftish 
propaganda is only to strengthen the hands of our enemy. 
War involves many sorts of sacrifice and among them must be 
reckoned the sacrifice by all those who do not believe in 
Socialism, in remaining true to the Party Truce at home. It 
may be wise for us who understand the political situation at 
home to suffer an overdose of Leftish propaganda, but to 
assume that the same policy can be safely extended to foreign 
propaganda is assuming far too much. Our official propagan- 
dists have no easy task, they must, of course, give currency 
to the views of the Left to such an extent as is necessary to 
satisfy our Russian Allies, but when the appeal is directed to 
the bourgeoisie in occupied countries the broadcasting of 
such views may well be of as much assistance to the enemy as 
to us. ERNEST BENN. 


PROGRESS IN THE U-BOAT WAR 


In May, for the first time since all the ship-building resources 
of Germany and the conquered countries of Europe were 
devoted wholly to the production of U-boats, the killings of 
U-boats at sea outnumbered their production. This was 
announced tentatively by Mr. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, early in June, before full reports of sea operations 
had been received and examined, and confirmed by the Prime 
Minister in his speech delivered in Parliament after his return 
from Washington, Gibraltar and North Africa a week later. 
Thus has an important corner been turned, for it is less than 
6 months ago that the U-boats were admittedly increasing in 
number, after allowing for all those destroyed, by an average 
about 10 a month—that figure was announced not in this 
country, but by the Canadian Chief of the Naval Staff, who, 
of course, has access to full official information on such a vital 
feature of the war at sea. But it is as yet no more than a 
corner that has been turned. Both the First Lord and the 
Prime Minister were careful to emphasise that. “‘ We must 
no doubt still be prepared to encounter set-backs and periods 
of heavy loss. The enemy are bound to make great efforts to 
alter the present situation,” said Mr. Alexander. ‘“‘ It would 
be foolish to assume that the good results of a single month 
are a guarantee of a continuing process,” said Mr. Churchill, 
“We may have set-backs, though I have always looked for- 
ward to this summer as being a period which would be 
favourable to us.’’ And indeed all must realise that not only 
must killings continue to exceed German new construction, 
but the margin of success must be substantial, and it must 
be maintained for many months on end, in order seriously to 
reduce the large number of U-boats in service that has been 
built up by months of a margin on the other side. An excess 
of new construction over U-boat losses maintained for many 
months had brought the force in service up to some 400 or 
500 boats. That, so far, was only reduced by a number 
which we may put at perhaps reaching double figures, but 
probably no more than barely doing so yet, by the successes 
of the month of May. The 400 or 500 still remain to be dealt 
with, and they can only be dealt with, it must be remembered, 
by direct action. No bombing of shipbuilding yards, or of 
Diesel engine factories, is going to produce any effect on them. 
They must be engaged and destroyed at sea, with their crews 
on board, while they are engaged on the attempt to put 
Hitler’s “‘ blockade’ into operation. By that method alone 
can the U-boat campaign be mastered. 

That they will be so destroyed there is no doubt ; and it 
will be achieved by a continuation and extension of the 
methods that produced the improvement manifested in the 
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May results. How that improvement was achieved is clearly 
discernible from what has been made public, in the speeches of 
Ministers and otherwise, in the last few months. In February 
last the Prime Minister told Parliament of a Government 
decision to increase the number of convoy escorts—‘ to 
throw the emphasis rather more on the production of escort 
craft,” were his actual words. It seems probable that he 
would not have revealed those plans until they were actually 
being put into operation, and indeed he indicated that the 
decision had been made some months earlier. There were 
evidently larger numbers already at sea and they were more- 
over increasing. What the increase in numbers meant to the 
results of the campaign agzinst the U-boats was very clearly 
demonstrated by a battle which was fought in the North 
Atlantic at the end of April and the beginning of May. Con- 
trary to the usual custom, a description of it was issued by the 
Admiralty very soon after its results were known. No 
explanation of the change of policy was given, but it may 
be surmised that, some of the details having leaked out—it is 
almost too much to expect of human nature that those who 
had witnessed such marked successes, against an enemy who 
had for long been having it much more his own way, should 
say nothing about them when they got ashore—it was con- 
sidered advisable to publish a reliable narrative forthwith. 
In any case, the results of the battle were highly encouraging, 
and therefore correspondingly discouraging to the enemy ; 
so the point may well have already been reached at which a 
change in the policy of reticence about the execution done 
against the U-boats has become desirable. 

The battle began in the last days of April with a number 
of attacks on a convoy, somewhere in mid-Atlantic, by some 
eight U-boats. The official account said that “ the majority ” 
of these attacks were successfully beaten off, wording which 
seems to imply that some of the loss which the convoy is 
known to have suffered happened then. On May 1 a heavy 
gale was encountered which blew for 3 days, raising a sea so 
high that the U-boats were unable to operate in it. But it 
also seems to have delayed the convoy to some extent ; for 
more U-boats were able to gather to the attack, which was 
resumed on May 4, while the convoy was still too far from 
land for the Royal Canadian Air Force to be able to provide 
complete air cover in the bad weather that still prevailed. 
This time there were about 25 U-boats, and they made some 
thirty attacks on the convoy, both by day and night; but 
the escort’s counter-attacks were no less unremitting and 
they were highly effective. H.M. destroyer Oridi and corvette 
Sunflower each rammed and sank one U-boat ; H.M. corvette 
Snowflake and destroyer Vidette each destroyed one with 
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depth charges. Further counter-attacks were made on them 
without intermission throughout May 4, 5 and 6 by the 
frigates, H.M.S. Tay and Sey, the corvettes Loosestrife and 
Pink, the sloop Pelican, the cutter Sennen, and by aircraft 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. One U-boat disappeared 
after a heavy under-water explosion had been heard within 
a short time of her having been forced to the surface by depth 
charges, though she had been able to dive again before it 
was possible to make certain of completing her destruction 
by gunfire. Another was hit twice on the conning tower by 
gunfire from H.M.S. Spey, and was then attacked with depth 
charges after she had dived. Some of the attacks by aircraft 
seemed exceedingly promising. The official assessment, 
according to preliminary reports that had been received, was 
that beside the four definitely sunk, four were “ very prob- 
ably ’ and two more “ probably ”’ destroyed ; there were also 
a number of “ possibles,” and it is at least conceivable that 
some of the damage inflicted, which might have been insigni- 
ficant if the U-boat were within a few days of a home port, 
would prove fatal to one which had to recross the Atlantic, 
possibly again in heavy weather, before she could reach a 
repair yard. 

It will be noticed that, of the escort of men-of-war, 2 
destroyers, 1 sloop, 2 frigates, 4 corvettes and a cutter were 
mentioned by name in the published narrative. This convoy, 
that is to say, was provided with an escort much stronger 
numerically than has often been possible in the past, for it 
does not follow that the vessels mentioned by name exhaust 
the list of those that were present. To the increased strength 
of the escort is largely attributable the increase in the execu- 
tion achieved against the U-boats, and it is easy even for 
those who have no acquaintance with the sea and the tactics 
of U-boats and their hunters to understand why that is. The 
U-boat, when she attacks a ship or a convoy, reveals her 
presence by the act of firing one or more torpedoes. Even 
before she attacks, her presence may often be spotted or 
revealed if air escort is available in sufficient strength, for it 
is the function of air escorts to search the waters through 
which the convoy is about to pass, which the U-boat must 
reach in daylight if she is to succeed in getting in an attack. 
As soon as the U-boat is located, it is the aim to attack her 
forthwith without delay, with gunfire if she is on the surface, 
with depth charges if she has dived ; and the ships available 
for that attack are the destroyers, sloops, corvettes, etc., of 
the escort. But the counter-attack cannot be always com- 
pleted in a moment. Sometimes, if fatal hits have been 
made in the first few seconds, the fate of the U-boat is seen 
to be settled for good—or ill; but more often she has dived 
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before the counter-attackers can get to the spot, and then a 
patient hunt with the asdic must be undertaken. 

Many accounts of such hunts have been published, by war 
correspondents, newspaper men and other civilian observers 
whose mission it is to tell the public of the work of the Navy. 
Those accounts do not, of course, reveal any details of the 
tactic employed by the hunters, or the methods by which they 
co-ordinate their finding and locating of the diving U-boat 
with the asdic, and the attack on it with depth charges. 
But they do make it clear that the process is often prolonged ; 
and that when one depth-charge attack has been made the 
result of it is not infrequently in doubt, so that the hunt and 
attack has to begin all over again. Sometimes several attacks 
are made, and the result is still in doubt, all track of, or contact 
with, the quarry having been lost and it is still not known 
whether the U-boat has been killed or has succeeded in 
eluding her attackers and has got away, possibly wounded, 
but equally possibly unscathed. All the time this hunt and 
counter-attack are going on, the convoy, of course, is steaming 
on its way, keeping clear of the known vicinity of the U-boat 
of course, for a diving U-boat can never overtake even the 
slowest of convoys that is steering away from it ; the convoy 
need fear no attack from a submerged U-boat to which it 
can turn the sterns of its ships. But that means that the 
hunters are getting farther and farther away from the convoy 
they are escorting, and they can take no part in its defence 
against any other attackers that may appear. That does 
not matter if the escort is strong enough to spare them, and 
still be adequate against further attacks that may materialise. 
The need, that is to say, is for escorts strong enough numer- 
ically not only to give instant protection by counter-attack 
on a U-boat coming in from any direction, but also to be able 
to drop a pair of hunters behind from time to time, to attend 
to any U-boat that may be located, without being so much 
weakened as to be unable to give proper protection while they 
are absent. Mr. Churchill said to the House of Commons in 
February, “‘ Nothing is more clearly proved than that well- 
escorted convoys, especially when protected by long-distance 
aircraft, beat the U-boats. ... We have had hardly any 
losses at sea in our heavily escorted troop convoys. .. . It 
is about 2,000 to I against your being drowned if you travel 
in British troop convoys in this present war.” The ordinary 
convoy escorts are in process of being brought as rapidly as 
possible up to the strength that has achieved that very 
satisfactory result in the case of troop convoys. 

The immense value of air escort to the protectors of the 
convoys is also easily understood by the landsman. To 
bring off an attack in the daytime, a U-boat must reach the 
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area ahead of the convoy, the waters through which it is 
going to pass, while still itself out of sight of the surface ships. 
Once there it can dive, and still get in close enough to fire 
torpedoes at the ships in convoy; but if it dives sooner, it 
will never get there at all, so low is the submerged speed 
compared even with that of a slow convoy. A submarine on 
the surface is very low in the water, and inconspicuous com- 
pared with any other ship; and consequently ships can be 
sighted from a U-boat while she is still invisible from those 
on board the ships. When a U-boat sights a convoy, there- 
fore, she can remain on the surface and use her high surface 
speed to work round ahead, to the waters she wants to reach, 
without the convoy or its escort being able to observe her, or 
even know she is there. When the U-boats took to attacking 
at night in packs on the surface, they used the same sort of 
methods. Still they had, during daylight, to reach the position 
from which to deliver their attacks, and that meant moving 
at high speed on the surface, out of sight of the convoy, to a 
predetermined position. In either case, if they were compelled 
to dive prematurely, they were thwarted and could not bring 
off their attacks at all ; and that is where the air escorts came 
in. Aircraft can keep under observation the whole area round 
a convoy whence a U-boat must start if it is to succeed in 
bringing off an attack ; and if they sight any U-boat on the 
surface in it, they can attack themselves, so that it is com- 
pelled to dive, or they can call up some of the surface escort— 
if they are near enough—and put them on to the scent of the 
would-be marauder. If the air escort is strong enough, and 
the weather is such as will enable them to perform their func- 
tion—it was not, in the case of the convoy battle mentioned 
earlier—it should be possible to give complete protection to 
the convoy, even if no destruction of a U-boat is achieved. 
But there is, of course, a wide gap in the middle of the 
Atlantic which is too far from shore air bases for the ordinary 
aircraft to be able to work there; this gap is being covered 
in two ways. Mr. Churchill told Parliament that VLR (very 
long range) aircraft were being provided for that purpose ; 
Mr. Alexander has mentioned the multiplication of “ escort 
carriers,” which accompany the convoys themselves. Of the 
two, the latter would seem likely to be the more efficient. 
The Atlantic is some 3,000 miles across and to cover the whole 
by means of land-based aircraft means that those which 
operate in the middle section must fly up to 1,500 miles before 
they can begin their escort and patrolling duties round a con- 
voy, and the same distance back at the end of their term of 
duty. There is nothing impossible about that for modern 
aircraft which are not required to carry any great load of 
armament—a condition which applies to VLR aircraft on 
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Atlantic duty. But they will have to consume a very large 
proportion of their fuel on passage, compared with what will 
be available for their period of operation ; and the shorter 
the period each craft can stay on the job, the greater number 
are required in order to maintain a continuous service— 
that is a general principle well known to anyone who has had 
anything to do with working out schedules of patrol duty. 
The escort carrier, on the other hand, provides aircraft on the 
spot at all times, which spend practically none of their fuel on 
passage. They are equipped, no doubt, with Albacores, or 
even Swordfish, instead of the Fortresses, Lancasters or 
Liberators which presumably provide the VLR craft; and 
those small aircraft can carry but a small bomb or machine-gun 
load ; but they can replenish in quick time, and they can be 
reinforced on demand. Moreover, there are many flying 
officers who consider that the much-derided Swordfish is the 
ideal anti-U-boat aircraft; so that the escort carriers are 
clearly of the greatest value. 

American reports have spoken of a new “ secret weapon ”’ 
to which some recent successes against U-boats have been 
due, and Mr. Churchill, both in Congress and in Parliament, 
has used words which implied very much. the same thing. 
It is interesting to speculate as to what such a weapon could 
be, for it is not easy to conceive anything more effective 
against the U-boat than the well-placed depth charge when 
she is diving, or the well-aimed gun when she is on the surface. 
Either can already compass her destruction, and no new 
weapon would seem to be needed. Improvements in locating 
devices would certainly be useful—the asdic, as indicated 
earlier, though of immense value is not infallible, and it is 
easy to conceive of a locating device which should be more 
accurate and certain in its operation. Possibly the principle 
of radio-location may be made applicable to operations against 
U-boats ; but neither that sort of apparatus, nor an improved 
submerged locator, could properly be termed a “ weapon.” 
The enemy will doubtless in due course become fully 
acquainted with the new weapon, by the process of its being 
used against him, and against those U-boats which survive 
its attack and return home to tell the tale. When that hap- 
pens, no doubt some description of it will be released in this 
country ; and until then we must curb our curiosity about it. 

The increase of forces that it has recently become possible 
to allocate to the Atlantic Battle has made possible a simplifi- 
cation of the organisation under which they are worked. At 
the end of April it was made known that the British and 
Canadian Navies had taken over full responsibility for the 
North Atlantic convoys, the United States Navy, however, 
continuing to furnish some ships and aircraft to the British 
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and Canadian squadrons and flotillas on escort duty, and 
retaining full strategic responsibility for United States waters. 
A new naval Station, the Canadian North-West Atlantic, has 
been created, and Rear-Admiral L. W. Murray, of the Royal 
Canadian Navy, has been appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
An Eastern Air Command of the Royal Canadian Air Force 
under Air Vice-Marshal Johnson as A.O.C.-in-C., furnishes 
air forces which are co-ordinated for anti-U-boat work by 
Admiral Murray—very much as the Commander-in-Chief, 
Western Approaches, in this country co-ordinates the anti-U- 
boat work and escort duty of the air forces furnished from the 
Coastal Command. The dividing line between the British 
and Canadian commands—which work in close collaboration— 
is announced to be “somewhere in mid-Atlantic.” This 
development, which has become possible through the great 
expansion of the Royal Canadian Navy, is in effect an assump- 
tion by it of responsibilities hitherto borne by the U.S. Navy. 
Admiral Murray is the first officer of the Royal Canadian Navy 
to take over operational command of a vital sea area in which 
active operations against the enemy are in constant progress. 

At the time of writing, it has been allowed to become 
known that the results in the first part of June were in line 
with those achieved in May ; and if that has been maintained 
up to the time these words appear in print, there will have 
been a still further diminution, if not yet very large, in the 
total number of U-boats in service. But we may reasonably 
hope for more than that. “I have always looked forward to 
this summer as being a period which would be favourable to 
us,” said Mr. Churchill ; and even if the figures of merchant 
ship sinkings mount again to dangerous heights for a time—as 
well as they may, for the U-boats are not going to be con- 
quered in a week or a month without another supreme effort 
to compass our defeat at sea—we should see the tale of U-boat 
killings mount steadily. That is the end to be sought, though 
it should not be necessary to sink the last U-boat in order to 
win the victory. Enough of them must be destroyed to 
demonstrate clearly to the survivors, that they are facing a 
hopeless task. The German knows when he is beaten, par- 
ticularly at sea ; and when he realises this he loses heart. It 
is important to realise, however, that we are nowhere near 
that point yet. By devoting to the primary task of gaining 
effective command of the sea the resources that it needs— 
and they might well have been so devoted sooner, if vision 
had been a little clearer and the lessons of history had been 
hearkened to—we have made a beginning. There must be no 
relaxing the effort that has begun, nor must the resources 
needed for the primary task be diverted to any other end. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 


FUTURE TASKS 


THE lull in major operations which has descended over the 
whole vast scene of the war is unprecedented. Apparent 
parallels from the period of ‘‘ phoney ”’ war in 1939 and 1940 
are beside the mark, for the West was not then fully awake to 
its peril, nor were the nations in any true sense embattled or 
even really at grips. ‘ Lull,” of course, does not mean 
quiescence. The great and vital struggle on the oceans con- 
tinues without abatement or pause. The air war goes on— 
for the moment more intensely in the Mediterranean area 
than elsewhere. Pantelleria and Lampedusa have been taken. 
In Russia there are sharp local actions in many sectors, and, 
in the Kuban, large, fierce and prolonged battles have been 
raging. There is also fighting in China. Meanwhile, great 
preparations for the next phase are in a late stage of their 
progress. 

On a secular view—perhaps somewhat over-simplified— 
this war may be regarded as a stage in an attempt by Germany 
and Japan to advance to world domination. Success would, 
of course, bring both Powers its own problems. Ultimately, 
no doubt, they would quarrel, or else would have to divide the 
field between them. But for a long time past, just as to-day, 
both would benefit by successful combined action against 
their powerful foes. 

In seeking their ends, both nations at first used somewhat 
similar methods. ‘‘ All warfare is based on deception,” wrote 
the Chinese general Sun Tzu 2,500 years ago; and the 
framers of German and Japanese policy acted in accordance 
with this principle. Germany secretly rearmed in defiance 
of the treaty obligations she had undertaken. Japan similarly 
fortified island bases in the Pacific, and made other long-range 
preparations for attack. Sun Tzu also said that “ to fight 
and conquer in all your battles is not supreme excellence ; 
supreme excellence consists in breaking the enemy’s resistance 
without fighting.’’ It was to this task that Hitler particularly 
addressed himself, developing the poisonous German methods 
of false propaganda, bribery and corruption ; fomenting class 
differences ; reviving and puffing out the ‘‘ Communist ”’ and 
“ Bolshevik’ bogey ; pressing an ever-changing and ever- 
growing mass of German claims ; and by such means winning 
Austria and Czechoslovakia without a shot fired in a Europe 
where his potentially strong enemies were half dazed by his 
technique of political hypnotism and half paralysed by their 
own internal fears. By skilful use of selected weapons from 
the same armoury, Japan seized Manchuria, overran Northern 
China, vastly increased her armaments, and made other most 
important military preparations and strategic advances. 
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The German attack on Poland on September 1, 19309, 
marked the formal opening of hostilities—though not the 
true start of the present war, which goes much farther back, 
at least to the German occupation of the Rhineland. Down 
to the attack on Poland, however, the rédle of force was 
velatively secondary ; and Germany, Italy and Japan exercised 
almost as great care to keep from challenging or attacking 
directly France, the British Empire, the Soviet Union or the 
United States, as those Powers in their turn took to avoid 
seeing the threat to their existence implicit in the several 
stages of aggression. Even when Poland was attacked, armed 
force did not come fully into its own. Poland was over- 
whelmed almost as much in consequence of the errors in 
defensive preparation committed by the Poles as by the 
weight of metal and machines the Germans flung against her. 
In the following spring the German technique of sapping the 
enemy from within won its last great triumph in the over- 
running of Denmark, Norway, Holland and Belgium and the 
collapse of France. These events ended one phase of the war. 
From then onwards the Axis powers had no chance at all of 
achieving ‘‘ supreme excellence’”’ by ‘‘ breaking the enemy’s 
resistance without fighting.” 

The second phase of the war was the period of unequal 
force, with the advantage on the side of the Axis. During 
this phase the essential Axis task was to knock out at least 
enough Allied strength to give Germany and Japan the 
necessary margin for final victory. This was the period of the 
Battle of Britain, success in which would have freed all 
German forces for use against Russia ; the strategic clearance 
of South-Eastern Europe in preparation for coming events; 
the German offensives of 1941 and 1942 in Russia, which were 
intended to set Germany free for another all-out assault on 
Britain ; the Battle of Egypt, German success in which would 
have shattered the strategic core of Britain’s world position 
and dissipated British strength dangerously ; and the Battle 
of the Atlantic, by means of which this island might have 
been starved out. This was also the period in which Japan 
in the East—like Germany during the first phase of her 
onslaught in the West—won a series of swift victories on the 
Asiatic mainland and in the South-West Pacific. 

This second phase—a period of mortal peril for the Allies 
—ended last autumn and winter with the British victory at 
E] Alamein, the Anglo-American landing in North Africa, the 
start of the Russian winter offensive, the Japanese defeats at 
Midway Island and in Papua, and the failure of German 
U-boats in the Atlantic. Much the same months saw Allied 
war production mounting towards its full volume and Allied 
forces approaching formidable strength as training was com- 
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pleted and weapons in ample quantity became available. At 
much the same time Germany began to show signs of strain, 
while the effort of the war became manifestly too great for 
Italy. Among the Axis powers, Japan alone was at this time 
clearly increasing her strength. 

Victory in Africa and the clearance of the Mediterranean 
open the third phase, the phase of Allied attack. In this 
phase the Allies must attack—as they intend to do—or else 
face indefinitely an armed deadlock, continuing distress for 
the oppressed peoples, and growing damage to the Allied 
cause. But the Allies need not necessarily aim at achieving 
final victory by force of arms in the offensive which must soon 
begin. Indeed, while it is legitimate to hope for early victory, 
it would be highly unwise to expect it. In the first place, the 
enormous problems of beating Japan can only be faced in 
their full magnitude after Germany has been defeated. 
Though the Allies must, of course, be prepared to exploit to 
the full any weaknesses that may develop anywhere among 
the enemy, the essential task of Allied strategy at this stage 
is merely to press back Japan, while battering Germany to 
the point at which relative losses and increasing weakness will 
either cause collapse or enable the next series of Allied blows 
to be final. It will certainly not be wise for the Allies to 
throw against Japan in any quantity resources that could 
also be used against Germany. On the other hand, the task 
of the Axis Powers in this phase of the war is easier. For 
them the essential thing is to avoid defeat by beating off the 
Allied attacks and to inflict heavy losses. After this the Axis 
could either attempt a counter-offensive or could try for a 
compromise peace—which would be tantamount to an Axis 
victory. 

The Allies can strike direct at the German mind and spirit, 
especially among civilians ; or they can seek to increase the 
strain on German resources of all kinds and diminish their 
productivity ; or they can attack the German armed forces. 
Though these are all connected sooner or later, the first two 
may be regarded as among the special purposes of air attack, 
while the third results primarily from the action of ground 
forces with suitable air support. German productivity can 
also be reduced by sabotage and other action on the part of 
the non-German workers who have been drawn into the toils 
of the German war machine either inside the Third Reich or 
in occupied territory. 

It is impossible to forecast the effect of air bombing on 
the scale now being used against Germany, or on the yet 
larger scale which is still to come. Whether Germany can be 
defeated by bombing alone is a controversial question, as 
Mr. Churchill acknowledged in a recent speech. It is certain 
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that German morale suffers from heavy bombing, both 
directly in the areas bombed and indirectly in areas which, 
though not yet bombed, nevertheless fear bombing. On the 
other hand, only a comparatively small proportion of the 
population is directly affected by any particular series of raids ; 
and there is nothing that the bombed can do about bombing, 
but much that can be done to them if their protests become 
too shrill. Great as are the suffering and disturbance which 
big raids cause, it is doubtful whether their proportionate 
effect on the German people as a whole will be sufficient to 
bring down the Third Reich without other Allied action. 

Similar considerations apply to the economic effects of 
heavy bombing. That German output and productivity are 
affected is obvious. But just as in 1940 and subsequently 
British war factories were organised in units designed to 
minimise the effects of bombing, so also the Germans must 
have taken similar measures. And though the intensity of 
Allied bombing of Germany and German targets in occupied 
territory is far greater than anything we have known on this 
island, air attack has nevertheless still to prove that it is 
capable by itself of bringing German war production to a 
standstill. 

At this stage of the war the most difficult problems are 
those connected with direct attack on the German armed 
forces. For a couple of months past there has been much 
speculation as to where and how the Western Allies will carry 
out the “amphibious operations of peculiar complexity and 
hazard on a large scale,’’ which Mr. Churchill told us on June 8 
were ‘‘ approaching.”’ All such questions of the time and 
place and methods of forthcoming invasion are particularly 


unsuited for public discussion except in the most general | 
terms. If the data essential for informed judgment are secret, | 


then the outsider can have nothing useful to say. Allter- 
natively, if the important facts (e.g., about distances, terrain, 
and the transport system of Western and Southern Europe) 
are in the main matters of general knowledge, then full and 
competent analysis in the Press might advantage the enemy. 
So far as invasion operations are concerned, all that is clear 
for the moment is that they will involve land, air, and sea 
forces ; that they need not all be made in one place along the 
great length of the coasts of Western and Southern Europe 
exposed to attack; that a measure of local and tactical 
surprise is possible even though strategic surprise has long 
since been ruled out ; and that other landings made in this 
war—Crete, Kerch, the Black Sea coast south of Novorossiisk, 
Guadalcanal and Attu among them—show that success is 
quite possible, and can indeed be swift and substantial. It is 
also clear that the real difficulty will not be to land and make 
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a bridgehead, but to maintain and enlarge it in face of the 
heavy pressure the Germans will bring to bear while the 
invaders are still relatively weak. 

German armed power at present comprises the great core 
of the Reich in the centre of Europe, surrounded on the east, 
the south and the west by conquered territories on which 
German armies have now taken up defensive positions. If 
the Allies are to smash Germany’s military power, they must 
destroy these peripheral forces, or break through them and 
strike at the core of the Reich itself. This means that the 
Allies must bring forces to bear which can overcome both the 
German defenders immediately opposed to them and also the 
German strategic reserves which will be brought up to 
threatened areas. The accomplishment of these tasks, in 
turn, implies that the Germans must be pinned in one or 
more theatres of fighting and simultaneously assailed else- 
where with strength sufficient to achieve a break-through and 
then exploit it. 

This is the grand strategy which advocates of the so-called 
Second Front on the Continent have been urging since Ger- 
many attacked Russia two years ago. Its advantages are 
obvious ; the difficulty is to ensure that they will accrue to 
the Allies. 

Meanwhile, the Germans have been hard at work im- 
proving their defences so as to enable the smallest number of 
men to hold the maximum territory. This policy has been 
vigorously carried out in Russia as well as in the West. 
Taken together with certain shortenings of the line in Russia, 
which seem to have been due rather more to German decision 
than to Russian pressure, the latest German defences present 
very formidable difficulties indeed to attacking forces—how 
formidable appears from the story of fighting in the Kuban 
in the past couple of months. 

What are the Allied plans for coping with the difficulties 
now ahead will appear as events unfold. At this stage 
speculation about details is useless. A few essential points 
are nevertheless clear. Tactically, experience in North Africa 
shows that the Allies will rely largely on air power, strongly 
supported by artillery, to break the resistance of German 
defences. Strategically, the closest co-ordination of Soviet 
and Anglo-American operations will have to be achieved. 
Politically, the most resolute measures must be taken and 
maintained to preserve through a period of coming and 
terrible trial the unshakeable unity upon which Allied victory 
finally depends. 

JULES MENKEN. 


June 15, 1943. 


THE AIR WAR 


“In the summer of last year, as Minister of Defence, I set 


on foot a policy of tncreasing our bomber effort, which, of : 
N 


course, entails certain sacrifices in other directions.’’—RtT. Hon. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, in the House of Commons, June 8, 


1943. 


IN 1939, and up to the very time of the German break-through 
at Meziéres, May 17, 1940, the prevailing Allied military 
dogma as applied to land-warfare was “ superior defence.” 
There were thoughtful critics who said from the very outset 
that this particular dogma was a matter of special pleading and 
propaganda, that it was military doctrinarianism run mad. 
But these critics could find no hearing, nor could even war- 
experience break the spell exercised upon British publicists 
and politicians, until it became a matter of disaster to our 
own armies. Up to September, 1939, the swiftest and most 
decisive campaign upon record had been the Seven Wecks 
War between Prussia and Austria in 1866. In 1939, the 
Germans, moving over analogous distances, won decisive 
results in two weeks. In 1870 Paris withstood a siege of 
three months and succumbed finally to hunger; in 1939 
Warsaw, bravely and skilfully defended, fell within three days, 
once the Germans had brought up their artillery. Here 
were instances, one would have imagined, plain to see that 
the cult of “superior defence’’ was a very untrue doctrine; 
modern weapons, instead of favouring the defence, had a 
precisely opposite effect, they favoured the attack, and this 
happened at sea as well as on land. Yet the publicists and 
politicians of London and Paris were so hypnotised by defen- 
sive theories that their attitude to the events in Poland was 


: 


one of wilful myopia ; it savoured almost of high treason for | 


any soldier whether in Britain or in France to cast doubt 
upon the “ impregnability ’’ of the Maginot Line. 

No sooner had the defensive cult collapsed into terms of 
national disaster than, after a brief interval, our doctrinaires 
proceeded to manufacture a new cult. This time it was the 
“all-powerful ” tank. It needed a holocaust of our own 
tanks in Libya before the German 88 mm. guns, to arouse the 
public consciousness to what every sensible soldier had known 
beforehand, viz., the vulnerability of tanks to gun-fire and 
their urgent need of the right type of support from other arms. 
The indispensability of air-superiority, its far-reaching impli- 
cations as concerns Allied victory, is another of those theories 
accepted uncritically by Allied politicians and publicists. 
Yet the most that war-experience actually teaches us is that 
air-superiority, if exercised in conjunction with an over- 
whelming superiority with the other arms, or if exercised 
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against a careless or incompetent foe, can be a means of 
‘“speeding-up "’ victory, with a consequent saving in casual- 
ties and in national military effort. But we shall look in vain 
for even a shadow of evidence that air-superiority can com- 
pensate for any marked inferiority in the matter of other arms 
or services. 

Let us consider Poland. The German air-superiority 
undoubtedly “‘ speeded up” victory. But the German Army 
being very superior to the Polish Army, the effect of air- 
superiority was only to accentuate the working of the land- 
superiority. We see exactly the same thing in the Flanders 
and France battles, the German Army was overwhelmingly 
superior anyhow. What made the German dive-bombers 
and other bombers so very formidable was the mass of troops 
rolling on behind to exploit and to accentuate the work of the 
air force. And again we see exactly the same thing in the 
Jugo-Slav and Greek campaigns. The position of these 
countries was militarily hopeless, their armies were no match 
for the German armies, the effect of German air-superiority 
was to hasten a collapse which was inevitable. But we geta 
very different picture once we turn to events in Russia where 
the Germans lacked the element of overwhelming Jand- 
superiority. It is not disputed by anyone that the Germans 
on the East Front in 1941 were greatly superior in the air, but 
air-inferiority did not prevent the Russians from turning upon 
their foes in successful counter-attack. The Germans still 
had immense air-superiority against the Russians in 1942, 
and still they met disaster. Stalingrad, Leningrad, were the 
victims of air-attacks upon a scale in comparison with which 
even the heaviest British raids upon the Ruhr can hardly 
compare. But they withstood these attacks successfully. 
In short, if there is one lesson which these Russian campaigns 
teach, it is that where air-superiority comes up against land 
forces which are well-commanded and powerfully organised 
and equipped for defence, then, to have any chance of ‘‘ worth- 
while’ results, the Air Force must be supported by land 
formations equally superior to the enemy’s. The same lesson 
comes from Libya. Let us consider Libya II and III. In 
both these episodes we were superior in the air to the enemy. 
Libya II produced some unpleasant surprises, Libya III 
disaster upon a large scale. How explain these episodes on 
the assumption that the air is the overwhelming and vitally 
important factor in modern war ?) Nobody will wish to under- 
rate or to belittle the work done by our magnificent airmen 
at El Alamein or in Tunis. But, from the strict professional 
standpoint, surely it is rather unwise to overlook our very 
great superiority in gvound formation. Suppose Generals 
Alexander and Eisenhower to have been inferior to the enemy 
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in the matters of infantry, guns, tanks, lorries, etc. Could 
our air-superiority have sufficed to make good such defi- 
ciencies ? The answer is no. Given inferiority in ground 
formations, then, even with air-superiority, we should never 
have won El] Alamein, or taken Tunis. Which, being inter- 
preted, means that air-superiority is a most valuable thing 
if you can get it without sacrificing the other arms, but is 
likely to lead you into exactly the same sort of disaster as 
the Germans sustained in Russia, and we sustained in 
Libya III, if the cult of air-superiority is carried too far. 

In war at sea we see the same thing. Pearl Harbour was 
a surprise blow, the success of which was due to lack of 
precaution. With the American Pacific Fleet temporarily 
knocked out, the Japanese had acquired sea-superiority, they 
had also land-superiority, and it was the menace of Japanese 
sea and land superiority used in conjunction which lured ships 
into the positions from which they could be destroyed by air- 
power. Thus Admiral Phillips met his fate whilst attempting 
to use his ships to stave off a Japanese land-invasion. 

Crete ? Crete has been quoted as an instance of air-borne 
attack. But apart from the special features—it was an 
attack which was delivered against the remnants of an army 
already ‘“‘ fought-out’”’ after its experiences on the Greek 
mainland—it was a triumph of German air and land-power. 
For to take Crete meant land fighting, and much of it was 
hand-to-hand. 

We have devoted ourselves hitherto to the factor of air- 
superiority in its bearing upon the operations of armies and 
fleets ; the totalitarian air-doctrine needs a chapter to itself. 
One notes, however, the transmutations of this air-doctrine in 
the light of practical war-experience. In 1939 it started with 
the assumption that owing to “ superior defence,” as applied 
to land-warfare, a bomber-offensive was the only large-scale 
offensive possible. The workings of this offensive would be 
so appalling that no country could for long withstand an 
organised assault upon its vitals by superior air-power, and 
the coming air-war would mean a holocaust of civilians, 
ending up in complete social chaos. But these grim and 
ruthless means of assault would serve ultimately the cause of 
humanity by compressing the sacrifices and sufferings of a 
prolonged war into a few terrible weeks, some spoke of days. 
These, however, were peace-time theories, based upon small- 
scale experiments under artificial conditions. Nowadays, the 
talk is of air-warfare as a means of “ softening”’ the enemy, 
of “wearing-down’”’ his military industrial potential by 
attacks upon his production centres and traffic arteries. Its 
workings are variously compared to those of the blockade 
and the Battle of the Somme. We have, however, no reliable 
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facts as to the workings of our bomber offensive upon Ger- 
many. That we are doing quite a lot of damage is certain ; 
what is uncertain is the proportion of this damage to German 
war-effort as a whole. Here there was a speech by Dr. 
Goebbels, the real significance of which was largely overlooked. 
Goebbels said he had visited the bombed areas and that 
the average German had no 1dea of the conditions under which 
the bombed-out population was living. ‘‘ Those who com- 
plained of conditions in the rest of Germany ought to be 
ashamed of themselves.’’ Although Goebbels was talking 
propaganda, he would certainly not have ventured to use 
any such phrases without knowing that most of his audience, 
which happened to be the German people, were ignorant of 
the conditions in the bombed areas. Which brings us to the 
fundamental truth, that so many people here quite fail to 
realise, which is that in proportion with the vast area of 
Germany, 262,000 square miles, the Ruhr is only an infinite- 
simal fraction, and that out of a population of some go millions, 
even if one million are homeless this is only a small fraction 
over I per cent. Our own relative losses on the Battle of 
Britain were higher. 

No one. will question the very grave losses inflicted upon 
British shipping by the U-boats. But despite these losses 
our military industrial potential has increased, and improved 
means of defence are well on the way to master this particular 
danger. Yet the British bomber offensive against Germany 
represents only a differing facet of the same mentality as led 
to the U-boat offensive against ourselves. These two offen- 
sives represent an attempt to by-pass armed forces—in the 
one instance the British battle-fleet and in the other the 
German Army—and to achieve military results by smashing 
or by wearing down the civilians and the enemy industrial 
resources. Given normal conditions, it is safe to predict that 
the one attempt is just as much doomed to defeat as the 
other. Should the Russian Army decisively defeat the 
German Army, then Germany’s capacity to wage war would 
evaporate. The same thing would happen to us should our 
Fleet sustain decisive defeat upon the seas. But so long as 
our Fleet holds the seas we can mobilise our resources to 
defeat the U-boats and so long as Germany can maintain her 
armies in the field and repulse invasion, she can mobilise her 
resources to defeat our bombers. In which case the bomber 
suffers from the very same weakness as the U-boat, in that it 
represents an attack by a single means and method which 
comes up against a combination of means and methods working 
in the defence. Just as the British Admiralty under-rated 
the U-boat danger, and for long neglected to cope with it, 
so it may be that the Germans, absorbed by events in Russia, 
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treated our bombing threats as empty bombast, and neglected 
means of defence. But it should be noted that the rising 
U-boat “‘kills’’ at sea are being paralleled by the rising 
bomber “ kills’ over Germany. 

The really vital factor in the present war situation is the 
Russian front, and the only real way to help Russia, and to 
achieve the enemy’s speedy overthrow, is a land-offensive on 
such a scale as to draw off a substantial proportion of the 
1g0 German and 28 satellite divisions from the Russians, 
Far the most dangerous thing about this “ air-superiority ” 
cult, is the fashion in which it serves to distract thought from 
the realities of the war problem, and the fashion in which it 
“ blankets ’’ thought. 

The capture of Pantellaria on June I2 was a very fine 
performance. But it was a feat of all three arms. Even after 
prolonged aerial attack, even after tremendous naval bombard- 
ment, troops had to land before the fortress fell. Germany 
and her satellites mean to make a Sevastopol of every likely 
Pantellaria. The brain if the fighting services will be wanted 
as well as their courage—and as much freedom from cant as 
possible. 

The greatest danger to the Allies in this war comes not 
from the enemy but from themselves. It is inevitable that 
in a democracy in which all are at equal liberty to express 
their opinions those should most readily gain the political or 
the Press votes who hold out glittering prospects of great 


results won for minimum cost, whether in lives or money.— | 


WATCHMAN. 
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INTO THE HILLS 


BEFORE we started off from Shimbyiyang and entrusted our- 
selves to the hills Tun Shein produced a refugee Indian coolie 
who was willing to work his passage to his own country by 
carrying a load for Rs3/- per day and his food. Although this 
meant an extra mouth to feed it seemed worthwhile engaging 
him to carry some of the kit. I entrusted him with some 
rations and blankets, which, as it turned out, was a foolish 
thing to do. At mid-day we left Shimbyiyang feeling the 
better for our half-day’s rest, and started off again into the 
jungle. That day was the first experience of the hilly type 
of country we would have to cross from now onwards. At first 
it was not too bad, the gradient rising gradually, but we soon 
realised that we were in the foothills, for after rising we imme- 
diately descended to our original height. It was the most 
heart-breaking walking, but it had to be got used to and the 
surface of the road was better than on the level. 

The jungle was alive with animals which we never saw but 
only heard. The gibbons were continually screeching in the 
trees and birds of all kinds called to each other: A particularly 
irritating bird accompanied us throughout the journey, reiterat- 
ing a four-note cry. It seemed to me to be saying insistently 
“ Get along, damn you,” but an acquaintance of mine in Assam 
told me that it sounded to her like ‘‘ General Wavell.” 
There were any amount of the most gorgeous-looking butter- 
flies, rising in swarms at the approach of an intruder, such as 
you might expect to meet on the primrose path. Here, too, 
the leeches became more of a pest, and it was seldom that one 
did not find at least two or three clinging to one when the 
hourly halt was called. Leeches are of two kinds, the small 
and the elephant, and great care has to be taken in removing 
them from the skin. It is fatal to pluck or brush them off 
as the head will remain attached and the cut is liable to turn 
septic. They should be scraped off with a knife or a cigarette 
should be applied to their tails. They can worm their way 
inside the tightest of wrappings, putties and boots being of no 
avail. We had several cases of elephant leeches making nasty 
cuts inside the boot and drawing out a considerable quantity 
of blood before being discovered. 

At 5 p.m. we reached the top of a long hill—probably about 
1,500 feet high, and seeing others encamped there, decided to 
stop for the night. In five hours we had done probably not 
more than nine miles owing to the continual ascending and 
descending nature of the path. There was no shelter to be 
had and as it was raining hard we erected coverings of a sort 
from bamboo branches and green leaves. As might be 
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expected these did not prove very adequate, and the rain 
increasing in the night soaked us to the skin. However, we 
managed to get a fire going and have a meal. A little higher 
up the hill I discovered a friend who had been with me in the 


Burma O.C.T.U. in 1939, a Major R., who had since been | 


appointed as Military Liaison Officer to H.E. the Governor of 
Burma. He had been given the job of escorting to India the 
Government House servants, amounting to 100 souls. In 
addition to the servants and bodyguard were the Governor’s 
dogs, and an ape, belonging to Lady Dorman Smith, which 
travelled clinging to the back of one of the bodyguard and did 
not approve of the journey at all. They travelled in a party 
organised some time beforehand with ample rations carried 
by a retinue of 60 Kachin porters. The G.H. uniforms also 
travelled some of the way but had to be abandoned when 


sufficient porters could not be found to carry them beyond a | 


certain point. The finery no doubt now lies rotting in the 
jungle, or, possibly, is adorning some Kachin chief’s hut. It 
was around here that the Bong of Wong was supposed to have 
his dwelling. At this time it was being announced by the 
India radio and the B.B.C. that, despite various setbacks in 
Burma the British still had the allegiance of various of the 
chieftains of the bordering states. Some wit, hearing this in 
a club in the north of Assam, sent a note to the radio authorities 
that the Bong of Wong had, only that very afternoon come to 
him and proferred his full support of the British régime. 
This was solemnly repeated to the world over the Indian radio 
and the next night the B.B.C. also congratulated the fictitious 
Bong on the loyalty of the Wongenese. 


Next morning it was discovered that our one coolie had | 
fallen by the wayside, and I thought apprehensively of the 
rations I had entrusted to his care. Before long, however, he | 


appeared, saying that he had fallen so far behind that he had 
slept that night some way back in the jungle. To my horror 


I also found that he had lightened his burden and had left six | 


tins of food on the path. We certainly could not afford to lose 
three days’ rations at this juncture and he was immediately 
sent back with a Tommy to retrieve the tins. Luckily no other 
people had passed that way that morning and three hours later 
they returned with five tins. I suspect that the coolie had 
devoured the sixth himself. In the meantime we had built 
up the fire and our clothes were almost dry again. The coolie 
had, however, delayed our departure and we were not on the 
road again till noon. 

It might be as well to pause here and describe those who 
comprised the party. M. had been in my regiment in 1941 
having come from the Highland Light Infantry to the Burma 
Rifles. At the time he, like myself, was suffering badly from 
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dysentery contracted, he thought, under the same circum- 
stances during the fighting in the oilfields. He found the going 
fatiguing and also had trouble with a leg muscle, and arrived 
in Assam in poor shape. There were three Gloucesters— 
‘“ Sapper,” a mule driver, and one of those who had driven the 
lorries so efficiently through the jungle ; a Lance-corporal who 
had at one time been employed in the construction of ’planes 
at Bristol ; and “‘ Bustie,’”’ the party’s quartermaster of whom 
I have already spoken. The latter showed himself outstand- 
ingly capable and kept the party well in order as regards rations 
as well as in other respects. Though only a private and at that 
a cook, he showed himself a true leader, and my gratitude is 
due to him for his help. He was wounded in the leg and later 
developed acute dysentery which left him very weak. A 
Cockney from the K.O.Y.L.I. and a private from another 
infantry regiment, who had spent only ten days in Burma in all, 
having been flown across as reinforcement, both contracted 
dysentery on the road. Two who were malaria victims at the 
time were a corporal from the Tanks, an insurance clerk before 
joining up, who took a poor view of the Burmese jungle after 
the spacious plains of the Libyan desert, and an Anglo-Indian 
sergeant, the head clerk to an Indian Brigade. Our two worst 
cases caused us some apprehension. ‘‘ Eddie,” a Gloster, had 
just been operated on for a large swelling in the groin and 
could walk only with the greatest difficulty, and though 
obviously in much pain, did his best not to hinder the progress 
of the party. An R.A.M.C. corporal, aged 19, had been 
injured in the train smash at Naba. He had a large gash in 
his side and was in a weak condition. ‘‘ Odds and Sods ”’ 
recovering from various maladies, and belonging to the 
Cameronians, Inniskillings and Duke of Wellingtons, completed 
our number. Wounds were dressed in the main by sprinkling 
them with powdered M & B 693, and such medicines as we 
had were distributed each night. As long as the bottle lasted 
all who wanted it were given a tot of whisky in their evening 
tea. But it was more by good luck than by good judgment that 
all the party reached the other end alive. After reaching 
India I myself spent three months in hospital with malaria and 
its complications, and I can but suppose that the others 
suffered a similar fate. Tun Shein, who had at one time been 
my office runner in the Burma Rifles, had said that he 
wanted to accompany me to India and proved himself of 
inestimable value on the trek. He came from Akyab on the 
Arakan coast where he owned a small slipper shop, and to 
return there at this time would have been somewhat difficult. 
I cannot speak too highly of the way in which he looked after 
me when I was weakened by dysentery and how he showed 
himself willing to undertake any job in the camp. I made it 
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clear that he was to be treated as an equal by the Tommies 
and he soon became a favourite, being nicknamed ‘“ Mashee- 
boo’’ by them (the only Burmese they knew, meaning 
‘Nothing doing’). The general spirit in the party was one 
of co-operation, and I was careful to refrain from giving any 
orders. Suggestions were sufficient and fatigues were willingly 
undertaken. I have had little experience of British troops, 
and, at first their language was as unoriginal and monotonous as 
it was invariably blasphemous. Once got used to, however, 
the expletives were soon ignored. Otherwise the conversation 
was exceedingly harmless, not one dirty story being told during 
the whole journey. I was initiated, too, to the Tommy’s slang, 
His pals were called by one or other of a few stereotyped nick- 
names, no matter how confusing it might be to have more 
than one of the same name in a party. Thus we had two tall 
men known as “ Lofty ”’ and three fattish men called ‘‘ Bustie.” 

As a result of the delay caused by waiting for the coolie we 
could again do no more than nine miles that day and camped 
for the night neara stream. The rain was still descending and 
we got Major R.’s porters to construct huts for our use. These 
were much more substantial than those which we had built 
ourselves the night before, but cost Rs1o/-. This, of course, 
was an exorbitant price, but it was willingly paid at a time 
when a bottle of whisky cost 110/— and when a packet of ten 
Woodbines sold for Rs1/-. Just before Rangoon fell I had 
access to 200 cases of Booth’s gin and with these as currency 
made various exchanges. For one case I received a hospital 
blanket and a pair of gloves from Arsenal, and in another 
instance eight Jeeps passed into my hands for three cases and 
a revolver. 

The next two days’ hike was much easier owing to the 
absence of rain, which was a very good stroke of luck. We 
climbed a good deal even allowing for the usual descents, 
which were so trying to the patience. On the afternoon of the 
first day we emerged from the jungle for the first time and 
saw clearly the hills over which our route lay. They were a 
fine sight, enhanced by the clouds in which their tops seemed 
to be floating, and looked very majestic. That night we 
camped on a green plateau, whose only detracting feature was 
the absence of an adequate supply of water. Nearby were 
two crude huts housing very primitive folk, who seemed to 
speak “‘ no known language.’’ I was surprised to find habita- 
tion here for we had been told that there was nothing after 
Shimbyiyang. I sent Tun Shein to see if he could buy any 
food from these huts, and he returned in triumph with nine 
of the most diminutive fowls that I have ever seen. They 
were most welcome, and we had a large meal that night, 
inviting to it two officers of the Chinese Liaison Mission who 
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had caught up with us. Another addition to the larder was 
made by exchanging two tins of soup for some packets of 
saccharine, of which the Government House party had an 
ample supply. My attempts to swap bully for oatmeal, how- 
ever, did not succeed. After we had passed this plateau food 
supplies were dropped there, but this must have been some 
time afterwards. 

The provision problem was beginning to worry me for the 
men refused to eat rice other than in the form of milk puddings. 
I had not anticipated this difficulty when planning the division 
of the rations, and milk puddings were an expensive item, 
using, as they did, one tin of milk a time. The method of 
cooking them was unorthodox. The rice was first boiled until 
it was soft and then the tin of milk was added, and finally 
water in which ten tablets of saccharine had been dissolved. 
It was here, too, that I learnt from Bustie how to prepare 
chickens for the pot. A word may be said about British 
troops’ rations in general. Under peace conditions British 
regiments in the east are fed on a diet very similar to what they 
are used to having at home, and as a result have.become most 
conservative in their tastes. In war-time tins take the place 
of fresh food to a great extent, but it must. happen in many 
instances that these tinned supplies cannot be made available. 
There are, however, ample supplies of country produce, such 
as rice, dhall, peas and fruit usually to be had. The Tommy 
is loath to take these and would prefer to do without. If for 
one day in the week the diet sheet was composed entirely of 
items produced in the country the conservative stomachs 
would be more suited to situations such as those in which we 
now found ourselves. For some time I had been accustomed 
to eating rice in the mess in various forms several times a week 
and was quite satisfied with a diet composed mainly of rice 
and dhall. Eventually, however, tastes had to go by the board 
with the disappearance of the tins, and rice was eaten with 
gratitude if not with relish. A point to be noted about rice 
eating is that an interval must be allowed after a meal before 
any exercise is taken. I found this out to my own discomfort 
when I allowed only thirty minutes’ rest after a meal before 
proceeding on our journey. During the whole journey we 
made a point of doing four hours’ walking before breakfast 
and four hours afterwards. 

By this time the exodus had split itself up into batches 
which tended to do a day’s march together. There must have 
been about 100 in our particular batch and we kept crossing 
each other regularly. We were the only Europeans, the others 
being composed mainly of coolies and a number of Sikhs from 
the Burma Frontier Force. The Government House party 
had been left behind the previous day. The personalities of 
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some of one’s co-evacuees began to impress themselves on our 
minds. There was, for instance, one old Sikh who was blind 
and was led by two boys who could not have been more than 
sixteen years old. There were two women—the wives of Sikh 
Jemadars each with a child in arms, who were making very 
heavy going, and seemed to be in some distress. But it was 
not so much the evacuees themselves who impressed us as the 
objects which each carried or wore. There was the golf club, 
and the hockey stick, used as walking-sticks ; the ornate brass 
jar with huge handles—no doubt a family heirloom rescued 
from the enemy; and the despatch case dangling from the 
hand of that long-haired coolie whom we envied greatly for his 
energy, which far exceeded that displayed by our own Weary 
Willie. Unwelcome companions appeared on the eighth day 
when a detachment of the Mounted Infantry of the Frontier 
Force caught up with us and travelled with us for the day. 
There were 70 horses and pack mules—some of them in a very 
exhausted state—which cut up the path very badly and 
increased the difficulty of walking. In camp that night, also, 
the horses were allowed to roam untethered causing a good deal 
of confusion. 

The next day, which was May 14 and the ninth of our 
journey from Mogaung, we forded the Namyungkha, a stream 
about 200 yards in breadth and very fast flowing. There was 
no sort of ferry and we had to wade. The water came up to 
our waists and the current made the crossing a hair-raising 
job. My difficulty was increased by a muscle which I had 
pulled the night before and more than once I thought that I 
would not manage to brace myself against the stream. We 
could well understand how much more difficult the crossing 
would be when the rains came, and, indeed, there was only a 
few days now until they were due. I heard later that in the 
week after we had passed, many hundreds of evacuees were 
drowned trying to cross. The path followed the stream for 
several miles after this and although we must still have been 
2,000 feet high we felt somewhat enervated after descending 
from the plateau above. We had our first meal near a tribu- 
tary running into the river. I had a much-needed bath in 
this and felt thoroughly toned up by the ice-cold water. Even 
at this distance from civilisation this stream had not been 
spared the desecration of the tripper, for at the bottom lay 
two newly opened bully beef tins. But I suppose that between 
now and the time that they disintegrate or are washed away 
not many esthetic eyes will meet this sight and be offended 
by it. 

~ Towards evening we were cheered by the sight of the first 
person we had met from the Indian end of the road—an R.E., 
one Captain P. He was on a job, the nature of which it would 
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be impolitic to reveal, but we were able to give him the 
information he was seeking so he turned about and accom- 
panied us to the next camp. We naturally enquired very 
anxiously of what lay before us, and he gave us a few indica- 
tions of the route. Later we discovered how unwise it was to 
seek such information from travellers from the opposite 
direction, for it was nearly always inaccurate. Distances, for 
one thing, could not be measured in miles, and the number of 
hours which one man estimated it took him to do a certain 
distance might well be doubled or halved in one’s own case. 
Again, the ascents one made coming southwards were naturally 
exaggerated, and the descents, which would be our ascents— 
minimised. No, asking how far away the next camp lay was 
a most unfruitful business, and the inaccuracy of the answers 
did not help to maintain unruffled tempers, so that we soon 
gave up making enquiries, and determined to believe we were 
in camp only when we were bedded down for the night. 
However, it was cheering to have met P. and he was at least 
able to tell us approximately how many days’ journey lay 
ahead of us and what preparations had been made on the other 
side for our reception. Incidentally, P. appeared to be a real 
empire builder for he offered us a fill of his Barney’s tobacco, 
which we smoked in our bamboo pipes. His own camp was a 
day’s march ahead, but his mission accomplished, he was 
about to return to base. He found our pace too slow for him 
and after an hour he went ahead. 


(To be concluded). 


W. P. G. MACLACHLAN, 
Burma Rifles. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


THE EVE 


THE comparative lull which followed the triumphant finish 
of the North African campaign had not yet been broken 
when these Notes were written. Our peripatetic Prime 
Minister was back from America and Africa, and had not yet 
departed for Russia or China. Our plans were still, very 
properly, shrouded in mystery, although presumably com- 
plete. German plans were shrouded in still greater mystery, 
for it was announced from inspired sources that Germany 
proposed to take no offensive action in 1943. Something 
nasty might therefore be expected, but both Russia and 
Great Britain were ready. Italy had no plans, except to 
take what came to her as stolidly as might be, fortified it 
may be by British propaganda, but not by German assistance 
either on land or in the air. If Germany had any help to give, 
it was under water. It was encouraging to see how all over 
our own country there was no disposition to look back on 
Africa, great and refreshing as that triumph was, but rather 
to look forward to new tasks and trials ahead. Oddly enough, 
the most detached view of our past and future struggles seem 
to be taken in Africa itself, where Egypt, which has been 
saved by our exertions, is still neutral, and South Africa, 
which but for British soldiers would be incorporated in the 
Reich, is holding a general election to determine whether its 
citizens want to go on with the war. Where would Egypt and 
the Union be to-day but for Wavell and Alexander, Cunning- 
ham and Harwood? Happily no such detachment was dis- 
played by the people of Great Britain, who went forward 
stoically to the starting of a “‘ Second Front ” with a resolution 
tempered only by regret that it could not be formally 
‘“‘ opened ”’ by those of our Members of Parliament who have 
screamed for it so long, but who, for all their bellicosity, never 
seem to have had the chance of taking part in actual fighting. 
Beneath the strain of war the democracies have toughened 
up, and we hear less now of the foolish criticism of “ disci- 
pline ’’ and “ spit and polish ”’ which for so long was the staple 
of our cheaper Press. An American veteran, General Ben 
Lear, who has had unequalled experience in handling masses 
of young men drafted into an army for war, has spoken some 
words on this subject which are worth noting. He says that 
America’s young men are “ essentially all right, but badly 
brought up.’”’ After deploring the “lack of discipline that 
results from their home and school life,’’ he says: “‘ We’ve 
had so-called high standards of living for the past generation, 
and one-third of our youth are unfit for military service. 
And many that pass our none-too-high physical standards 
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for entrance into the Army require much time and patience 
to harden physically, even more time and patience to harden 
morally.” Army life, he truly says, requires the greatest 
efforts, utmost unselfishness, infinite pains and capacity for 
self-sacrifice. However, the democracies are on the march 
now. When “ time and patience’”’ have brought about the 
right results, the eventual outcome is going to be more satis- 
factory to Scotland than England. Such at least is the 
arrangement of Colonel McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, 
who has evolved a scheme whereby the British Empire is to 
be incorporated after the war in the U.S.A. The United 
States are to remain 48 in number, while England, Scotland, 
Wales and Ireland will be only one State each. It may be 
all right that Scotland, with four million inhabitants, should 
have the same representation as New York, with nine, but 
what about poor old England with forty? The gallant 
colonel, who is anxious to abolish all titles, other than military, 
one presumes, will of course do away with the monarchy, but 
this may be aimed less at the House of Windsor than at that 
of Roosevelt. All this may sound ridiculous, although not 
more so than much of our own post-war “ planning,” but 
readers here should remember that the Chicago Tribune has 
more influence in America than any of the New York papers 
which alone are quoted here. 


WHISKY AND WATER 


From painful experience Scotland was quite prepared for 
the usual unimaginative attempt to make more revenue out 
of the ruin of our country’s one important native industry, 
the whisky trade. With taxation at its present levels, it will 
cost our millionaires, if any remain, £52 to buy a bottle of 
whisky, if they can get it at the normal price. The double 
qualification is necessary, since sharks from London have 
been round some of our dealers, offering £3 a bottle, with 
presumably the intention to sell at a profit. The Budget 
figures generally should be a matter of deep concern to the 
wage-earners of the country, since they are, if they only knew 
it, the taxpayers of the future. Last year £1,000,000,000 was 
raised by income tax, and of that the wage-earners raised only 
£200,000,000. When the whole burden falls on them, vicarious 
generosity will perhaps not bulk so largely in our financial 
arrangements. The bureaucrats and controllers may find it 
harder to justify their existence than they do to-day, when 
even The Times publishes propaganda in favour of continuing 
war-time ‘controls for years after the war. Here is a contrast 
for the taxpayer, present or future. Macaulay in his essay on 
Frederick the Great refers to the ‘“‘ miraculous” fact that 
Great Britain, by dint of prodigious sacrifices, raised the 
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unparalleled sum of {130,000,000 in the year 1815. At 
Budget time we were told that, in an attempt to control food 
prices, we had “lost ’’ £96,000,000 last year. One sum 
brought us Waterloo, the other a few stale eggs and much bad 
fish. Thus do we “ progress.’’ English members complain, 
not without reason, that Scotland gets more than its fair 
share of parliamentary time. When Scottish M.P.s do have 
the House to themselves, the result is apt to be dull beyond 
endurance, and the days devoted to the Hydro-Electric Bill 
proved no exception to the rule. In the end the Lord Justice- 
Clerk’s little lambkin of private enterprise, always somewhat 
uncertain on its feet, but still frisky and free, emerged as a 
dull old bureaucratic sheep. The Bill, piloted through the 
Commons by the Secretary and the Lord Advocate, is simply 
another stage in the socialisation of our industries. In spite 
of that there was much socialist grumbling that mysterious 
concessions, largely unspecified, had been made behind the 
scenes to “ private enterprise.’’ One socialist member, Mr. 
Sloan, moved what the Lord Advocate described as a wrecking 
amendment. The South Ayrshire representative’s sense of 
proportion can be judged by his criticism at a T.U.C. meeting 
of the transfer of Scots girls to England on war work. “Is 
there very much difference,’ he cried, “‘ between the forced 
transfer of labour from Scotland to England and that from 
France or Poland to Germany ?’”’ The Poles could tell him. 
How far, if at all, the great new Bill will ever produce cheap 
electricity in the Highlands remains to be seen after the war. 
As always, the angriest wrangles centred on amenity, but as, 
whatever else happens, that is bound to be sacrificed, this 
discussion was as academic as the rest of the debate. An 
account of the debate in the House was contributed to the 
New Statesman, which succeeded in displaying an ignorance 
of Scottish affairs quite astonishing even for an English 
weekly. The writer, Miss Freda White, can surely have no 
Scottish affiliations, since she says that “‘ The Bill passed . . . 
with its main outlines unchanged. Mr. Tom Johnston and 
Lord Cooper, carrying it for the Government, were far too 
strong for the opposition.”” She later represents Lord Cooper 
as doing this and Lord Cooper as saying that. If this lady 
really supposes that Scottish affairs in the House of Commons 
are handled by the Lord Justice-Clerk or by some mysterious 
Irish peer of the same name, surely even the New Statesman 
should have an office boy capable of correcting her. By some 
strange arithmetical process she represents the wicked 
Government as having failed in its nefarious designs on the 
Highlands “‘ seven times ”’ and as now using the back door to 
carry out their schemes. After lamenting that no Labour 
member spoke except the egregious Mr. Sloan, Miss White 
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finds the “‘ Right Wing ’’ amendments very sinister, but omits 
to note that none of them received any more practical effect 
than any of the suggestions made by our tame communist. 
Worst of all, ‘ Mr. Erskine Hill and Sir Arnold Gridley, who 
are electricity directors, were prominent in those exchanges.”’ 
As ‘“ Beachcomber’”’ would remark: ‘“‘Oh, I say! Look 
here!’’ In plain English, this means that not only are the 
wicked capitalists to be expropriated, but that they are not 
to be allowed to say ‘‘ Boo!”’ to the expropriators. The 
satisfactory feature of this strange business is that it seems to 
annoy the “ planners.” 


*“ ScoTiA’s DARLING’S SEAT ”’ 


Whether by accident or design, the city of Edinburgh had 
two big “‘weeks’’ at once, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, which celebrated the centenary of the 
Disruption, and ‘‘ Wings for Victory Week,’ which amidst 
the customary ballyhoo reached and passed the customary 
target. If it were true that the wealthy individuals and big 
corporations who constitute the “‘ large investors’’ had twenty 
fifty or even £500,000 lying idle, awaiting such a “‘ week ”’ as 
this, there should be, and probably is under Treasury regu- 
lation, some mode of persecuting, if not prosecuting, them 
for not sooner placing their money at the country’s disposal. 
But it is a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, each of these 
being an alias for the Government of this country, in the hope 
of getting the ‘‘ small investor ’’ to dig into his dungarees for 
the odd half-crown. The most farcical aspect of the week, 
at any rate in public, was the appearance at the foot of the 
Mound of two actresses, who offered to kiss anyone patriotic 
enough to subscribe £50. Edinburgh is either short of funds 
or of gallantry, since the price of chaste salutes fell before the 
day was over. But what a chance the “large investors ”’ 
missed! At £50 for two kisses, the Board of the Distillers 
Company for £500,000, and the trustees of the Advocates 
Widows Fund for £102,000, would have fared sumptuously 
indeed, and the crowds would have enjoyed the spectacle of 
distinguished business men and lawyers queued up in the 
lively expectation of favours to come. Not all the ballyhoo 
was confined to the financial side of Edinburgh’s activities, 
since sky pilots as well as air pilots had their share, including 
an earful from the Bishop of Bradford about the ‘“ world- 
liness’’ of the Church, which ‘‘ out of deference to vested 
interests and under the influence of the unholy cult of economic 
man, had shrunk from the risk of criticising the secular 
purposes of the world.”’ Nothing was said about the menace 
of the Economic Bishop, but old-fashioned church people 
deplore the modern tendency to turn the General Assembly 
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into an ineffective replica of a Trades Union Congress. The 
worlds of both ‘‘ weeks ” were happily blended in a whirlwind 
one-day visit by Sir Archibald Sinclair, who performed as the 
Earnest Churchman in the Assembly, the Boon Companion at 
a Corporation lunch, the Party Politician at a Liberal meeting, 
and the War Statesman at an Usher Hall ‘‘ Wings for Victory ” 
rally when he promised to end the war in the one place where 
it can be ended—Berlin. At the Liberal meeting he attributed 
the war to the Ottawa Agreements, omitting the considerable 
German responsibility, and the not inconsiderable contribution 
of those Liberals who did everything possible to discotirage 
rearmament. 

To all these activities of his city the Lord Provost con- 
tinues to add the spice of a lively personality. He is now Sir 
William, having been knighted in the Birthday Honours List. 
A distinguished civil servant, having been given the K. to go 
before his C.B., deprecated congratulations, saying that to 
congratulate a higher civil servant on a knighthood was 
equivalent to congratulating a dog on having a tail.. So, with 
Edinburgh Lord Provosts, even the least distinguished receives 
at least a knighthood, and our present incumbent’s admirers 
are disappointed that, measured by this standard, he has not 
received at least an earldom. But that can no doubt wait 
until Sir William has taken the House of Commons in his 
stride. Meantime he has shone as a visiting star at the B.B.C. 
“ Brains Trust,’’ and succeeded in the difficult task of making 
it seem even sillier than it ordinarily is. He certainly lived 
up to his primary duty of boosting his native city, which he 
dragged in on every possible occasion, to the almost audible 
annoyance of the resident “ professors.’’ Asked the best 
place in which to be born, he replied: “‘ The place to be born 
in is the city of Edinburgh. Rates are low, its prestige is 
high, and its educational facilities are excellent.’’ Just how 
far his Lordship’s boast will continue to be true will depend 
upon the labours of a triumvirate for whose appointment he 
is himself responsible. The Corporation of Edinburgh is 
responsible for the city, and no doubt for its future planning, 
for it controls through the Dean of Guild Court all building 
plans and similar matters. Under the compelling influence 
of the Lord Provost, an independent committee of three has 
been appointed to advise the Corporation on future develop- 
ments. The Big Three are Sir Thomas Whitson, a former 
Lord Provost, Sir Donald Pollock, one of those millionaire 
philanthropists who imperil the country’s finances by giving 
their money away, and Mr. Clyde, K.C., the city’s legal 
assessor. The two former are septuagenarians, and they have 
made a good start by appointing Mr. Clyde their chairman, 
as he is a mere boy of 44 or so. The triumvirate has invited 
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all bodies or persons interested to make any representations 
they wish to the Committee, which “ will not publish any of 
the representations or evidence tendered to it except under 
exceptional circumstances, and then only with the consent 
of the parties concerned.” All this, as Mr. Pickwick said, 
“comprises in itself a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude,” and if he were not responsible for the idea him- 
self, no one could lampoon it more effectively than our present 
Lord Provost. As it is, ‘‘ Edina, Scotia’s Darling’s Seat ”’ 
awaits its fate with mingled feelings. 


FROM THE FRONTS 


In the course of the North African fighting the 2nd 
Lothians and Border Yeomanry, now tanks, captured a large 
Nazi flag from one of the German “ super-tanks,”’ and in the 
name of the Regiment one of its senior officers sent the flag 
to Edinburgh’s Lord Provost as a present to the city. The 
flag arrived safely, but it was rather absurd, having regard 
to the fact that the campaign was safely over, to find that 
the name of the regiment was at first suppressed. A photo- 
graph appeared in the Scotsman of the Lord Provost holding 
the swastika, but all that the public was allowed to know 
about their new acquisition was that ‘‘ a captured Nazi flag 
has been presented to Edinburgh by a regiment possessing 
associations with the city as a souvenir of the fighting in 
North Africa.’”’ Later, under pressure, this unnecessarily 
hush-hush attitude was abandoned and the flag was attributed 
to its rightful captors. Later on the Scotsman actually had a 
“story of the Lothians and Border Horse,”’ which it was now 
“possible to reveal.’’ They were in the final thrust from 
Medjez, and while the Guards had to clear the hills the tanks 
had the task of entering and fighting their way through the 
town of Hamman Lif. This they did, with considerable 
casualities. Held up by a wadi they headed for the seashore 
and ‘‘ drove their tanks in single file along the sand, avoiding 
the anti-tank mines, and so entered the town with a young 
Edinburgh officer in the leading tank and the first six tanks 
all commanded by Scots. Once this squadron had established 
a foothold in the town, another squadron was able to advance 
along the road and Hamman Lif was captured.” This should 
go far to compensate the regiment for St. Valery three years 
ago. One of the officers wrote that it was a little strange, 
when all was over, to tune in to the B.B.C. and learn that the 
Germans gave in because of R.A.F. bombing and of the 
absence of stores. As he wrote he was surrounded by German 
luxuries unknown to British troops, including Danish butter, 
Portuguese sardines, and the best of coffees. Prior to that 
he had varying fortunes with the opposing Germans. Some 
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threw up their hands early, while others towards the end corr 
fought hard. So true it is that in battle the individual sees Edi 
only one little bit, and sweeping generalisations should always an ¢ 
be distrusted. Indeed, Tolstoy emphasised in War and Peace do s 
that it is almost impossible for an individual who has been Om: 
in a battle to give a truthful and objective account even of day 
what he himself has seen. Only a week before the end this The 
officer wrote that “‘ to add to our troubles the Germans have port 
decided to fight hard and are showing no inclination to realise ay 
that we are the Master Race and that they must lose the war that 
quickly. Just like others, they have good and bad troops, disc 
and now we seem to be running into the good ones. However, whc 
it will all turn out right in the end—I hope!” It did, and ans’ 
very soon. He has some amusing comments which shed a 50-C 
new light on lease-lend possibilities: ‘‘ I have just been out atel 
in one of those vulgar little trucks called ‘ Jeeps,’ or to the of n 
really sophisticated who know American, ‘ Peeps.’ It has (By 
had rather an interesting career so far. Our gallant American earl 
allies brought it out with them and then the Germans cap- by 
tured it, and about a fortnight ago we captured it from the the 
Germans. It is a very complicated way to equip ourselves, | desc 


and it does happen frequently. I only wish we didn’t have to 
go to the bother of fighting Germans to get it—I am very hou 
much in favour of cutting out the middleman.”” From further Kir 


East another officer, writing to impress an earlier generation voit 
with the antiquity of Bagdad, states that “ until 1938-9 the sur] 
only bridge over the Tigris was an ancient pontoon affair, tun 
still in existence which probably dates back to...” Here pos 
the reader, expecting to be confronted with the name of sins 
Haroun al Raschid, is a little surprised instead to find frot 
“General Maude.”’ In this part of the world our Allies are its. 
loyal but exigent. ‘“‘ British cars, like everything else British, gre: 
are very rare here, and most of the small manufactured goods ine; 
in the shops come from Germany. Nevertheless, the moment the 
their country became Our Glorious Ally, the local soldiery veg 
besieged the Naafi, claiming that they were now entitled to toc 
{ts use, as they were fighting for England, that they liked the noi: 
English and were our friends, and that in any case 50 Players Pre 
cost only 100 fils there as against 450 in the shops. Of course con 
they were disappointed. All the same, the Iraqi is becoming bla 
rapidly more conscious of the British Army, and any tendency mis 
towards Raschid Alism must have died by now. Possibly psy 
the popularity of the ‘V”’ sign may not be entirely spon- sec 
taneous, as it is always accompanied by cries of ‘ Backsheesh, rep 
sahib ’.”’ elir 
THE VOICE OF SCOTLAND ? the 

Those who, like the writer of this column, are inclined from nol 


time to time to criticise the B.B.C. will find a healthful the 
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corrective in a booklet recently issued by the Moray Press in 
Edinburgh. Anyone who can afford to pay half-a-crown for 
an eighty-page penny pamphlet is strongly recommended to 
do so, as “‘ The Evolutionists’ Brains Trust—What the B.B.C. 
Omitted,” by “‘ The Question Master,” will brighten the dullest 
day, and is certainly better value than a visit to the pictures. 
There is no entertainment tax. The booklet, although pur- 
porting to be by “‘ The Question Master,” consists of questions 
‘answered by seven different types of scientists.”’ It is stated 
that the questions have been deliberately banned from 
discussion hy the B.B.C. Brains Trust, ‘‘ by those ‘ agents ’ 
who control and run that ‘propaganda’ department.” The 
answers, strangely enough, have also been banned, by “ our 
so-called ‘ free’ Press ‘agents.’ The Press has thus deliber- 
ately omitted to inform the people—the voters—of the truth 
of matters concerning the amelioration of their s/ave condition. 
(By whose authority ?).”’ It all sounds pretty sinister. The 
earnest enquirer will feel no surprise that questions sponsored 
by the Evolutionists’ Brains Trust are apparently taboo with 
the B.B.C., when he finds that dear old-fashioned body 
described as partisan, ignorant, fraudulent, insolent, crude, 
and vulgar. It parades “‘ jungle and slaughter-house morals 
hour after hour and day after day.’”’ Its voices are like 
Kipling’s “‘ smitten tin,” “ particularly some of these hard- 
voiced females in the children’s hour. The B.B.C. would be 
surprised at the number of nursery wireless sets that are 
turned off when these females begin to speak.’’ That is quite 
possible. The book, however, does not confine itself to the 
sins of Portland Place. It has no coherent scheme, and hops 
from subject to subject with such rapid inconsequence that 
its grammar frequently suffers in the process. Its scope is so 
great that within its short compass it supports inter alia 
inegalitarianism, social credit, anthropometry, the Baconian 
theory, co-masonry, (7.e., including both sexes), cremation, 
vegetarianism, homoeopathy, the authenticity of the Pro- 
tocols of the Elders of Zion, theosophy and Yoga. Its bétes 
noives are even more numerous, and include the B.B.C., the 
Press, bureaucracy, the Beveridge Report (hear! hear !), 
communism, burial, vaccination, inoculation, Jews, Jesuits, 
black magic, drinking, smoking, corpse-eating, allopathy, 
missionaries, noise, pacifism, party politics, nationalisation, 
psycho-analysis, taxation (loud cheers), ugliness and vivi- 
section. Since the reign of James VI we have had so few 
reputed corpse-eaters in Scotland that a campaign for their 
elimination seems hardly worth while, but by corpse-eating 
the “seven different types of scientists’’ apparently mean 
non-vegetarianism. It will be seen, of course, that many of 
their ideas are eminently sound, but unfortunately although 
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these learned doctors diagnose some of our diseases correctly, 
they prescribe a still more horrifying remedy. Their views 
on taxation are refreshing and unusual in days when shee 
positively ask to be shorn. “ It is quite evident that taxation 
serves no useful purpose and is sheer robbery of the public 
by the State. It is in fact doing immense harm.’’ It creates 
a bureaucracy, discourages producers, wastes time and paper, 
and “the abolition of taxation would remove an immense 
amount of friction.”” It would indeed, but how is it to be 
done? Social credit! Having settled that little difficulty, 
the learned authors take the Indian problem and the status 
of women in their stride. Those interested in such matters 
will be glad to learn that ‘‘ woman’s mission is to become the 
mother of future occultists.’’ Perhaps it is a little unfair to 
saddle Scotland with the entire responsibility for all this 
confused farrago, but in any case it will be England’s tum 
soon. We are promised a book by Captain A. G. Pape, 
chiefly known to fame in Scotland as an indefatigable writer 
of letters to the newspapers. The world now awaits “ Eng- 
land’s Answer, by an Englishman (Alfred Garbutt Pape)—(a 
book of about 100,000 words). Probable Price Half-a-Guinea.” 
The work is modestly described as “‘ England’s Answer to Das 
Kapital, Mein Kampf, Beveridge Compulsory Workhouse 
Slavery, Gold Basis Finance, 18B, 78, and Bureaucratic 
Centralisation.”” We can hardly bear to wait. 


TAILPIECE 


During the closing stages of the African campaign, an 
officer arrived late one evening at a station in a town in the 
West of Scotland. Being a lieutenant-colonel and a native, 
he succeeded in securing the only taxi, and was about to 
drive off when the driver, indicating a somewhat forlorm- 
looking American officer, said: ‘‘ Could you give this officer 
a lift? He’s lost his way.” Finding that they were going in 
the same direction, the colonel told the American to hop in, 
which he did. As they went on their way the strayed American 
said to the colonel: ‘“‘ Did you hear the rumour, sir, that 
Rommel has surrendered?” ‘‘ No,” said the colonel, “I 
haven’t heard that, and what’s more, I don’t believe it.” 


‘Well, sir,” said the American, “it’s what they were all 


saying in Algiers when I left there this morning!” All which, 
was fact, except, unfortunately, the truth of the rumour. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE PARSON’S WIFE 


HisToRY OF THE PARSON’s WiFE. By Margaret H. Watt. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
Amid the accumulation of biography, memoirs, history and comment 
which crams our library shelves, it is almost impossible for an author to 
break fresh ground. Miss Watt has, however, succeeded in doing so, 
for no one has hitherto, to my knowledge, considered the parson’s wife 
worthy of a place in history. This is no matter for regret, for the task 
has now fallen into capable hands and a delightful book has resulted, 
one which has obviously given the author as much pleasure to write as 
we to read. Strange it is that the parson’s wife has been so long 
neglected for she remains an essential cog in the wheels of parish machi- 
nery. When a living falls vacant and the parochial church councillors 
are asked for their views as to the qualifications they desire for the new 
incumbent, the possession of a wife is, almost invariably, the first con- 
dition laid down. Those who advocate ministerial celibacy and the 
setting up of clergy centres whence bachelor priests will radiate to 
serve surrounding parishes, would do well to bear this in mind. 

History shows that the obscurity surrounding the parson’s wife has 
its roots in pre-Reformation days. Before that event, wives were, of 
course, forbidden to the priesthood, save under special licence and on 
payment of a fine. To marry was to give up all hopes of high prefer- 
ment, but a licence to keep a mistress was no hindrance to advancement. 
No one thought the worse of Cardinal Wolsey for having two children 
but, according to Sir Thomas More, marriage defiled the priest ‘‘ more 
than double or treble whoredom.” Henry VIII frowned on clerical 
wedlock ; Edward VI legalised it; Mary annulled the law ; Elizabeth 
re-enacted it, most unwillingly : ‘‘ Madam I may not call you, mistress 
I will not call you, yet I thank you,” was her scornful farewell to Mrs. 
Matthew Parker, who had done her best to entertain the Queen at 
Lambeth. Not much gratitude here for the helpmeet of an Archbishop 
who had preserved to the English Church the Apostolic Succession. 

It is said, I trust untruly, of Mrs. Cranmer, the wife of Henry VIII’s 
Archbishop, that in order to avoid insults she travelled in a box with 
ventilation holes in the lid. The daughter of a Niiremberg pastor, she 
lived in retirement near Canterbury so as to escape the King’s dis- 
approval; after a brief respite under his son, the Marian persecution 
drove her to take refuge with her relations in Germany and she never 
saw her husband again. The humiliations and sufferings endured by 
the parsons’ wives during those years of punishment must have been 
severe. About a quarter of the beneficed clergy were deprived of their 
livings on the ground of marriage. Where the priest recanted, penance 
with book and candle was often exacted, and all the wives were driven 
forth, whether with their husbands or alone. An extremely practical 
Mrs. Stancliff married someone else “‘ for the duration” and returned 
to Sir Peter Stancliff when he resumed his living under Elizabeth. It 
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should be understood that the title ‘‘ Sir,” as applied to the clergy, denoted 
a University degree. Many dispossessed priests fled to Germany and 
Switzerland and returned here to sow the seeds of Puritanism. 

Throughout the seventeenth century the flame of piety burned clear 
and high in the lives of many divines whose names were still venerated, 
but still the parson’s wife remained strictly in the background. We 
never hear of Mrs. Ken, Mrs. Lancelot Andrewes, Mrs. Jeremy Taylor, 
It is a comfort to know that the little rectory at Bemerton was blessed 
with the presence of Jane, one of the nine daughters of Mr. Danvers, 
but when she and George Herbert took up life in it as man and wife he 
enjoined on her not to claim a position above her parishioners, for a 
** Priest’s wife can challenge no precedence or place but that which she 
purchases by her obliging humility.” Nevertheless, Jane administered 
the rectory income, dispensed the charities, doctored the sick. According 
to modern standards, Jane Herbert is our first parson’s wife. 

The years of the Civil War and the reign of the Lord Protector 
brought new persecution to the Anglican Church. In Laudian days, 
many Puritan ministers had been dispossessed, but when Cromwell 
triumphed a ‘‘ Committee of Plundered Ministers ”’ toured the country 
ousting the Church rectors and vicars and replacing them by Non- 
conformists on the most trivial grounds. It is to be hoped that the aged 
Dr. Aquila Cruso, Rector of Sutton, Sussex, had a wife, for when told 
by the “‘ triers ” to write an account of his faith, he complied in Greek 
and Hebrew. His judges were so cowed by this, to them, perfectly 
incomprehensible document that they left him in peace. The wheel 
came full circle at the Restoration, for the Act of Uniformity of 1662 
caused some 2,000 beneficed clergy to renounce their livings ; they were 
the forerunners of the Methodists and Evangelicals of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, the body of men whence sprang John and 
Charles Wesley. And John and Charles Wesley owed their outstanding 
quality to their mother Susanna, the wife of the Rev. Samuel Wesley. 
She was the daughter of a Nonconformist minister who had been 
driven out in 1662 and she bore twenty-four or twenty-five children to 
Samuel, all housed in a Lincolnshire rectory of seven rooms. She taught 
them all they ever knew and the parishioners thronged to listen to her 
religious instructions, preferring them to their pastor’s sermons. Modern 
educationalists may be interested to learn that the little Wesleys started 
to read at 5 years old and laboured at it from nine to twelve and two to 
five daily. One day sufficed to a child to learn its letters, from thence 
it proceeded to the first chapter of Genesis and son Samuel, at any rate, 
could read his chapter very well at the end of 3 or 4 months. Here we 
meet a parson’s wife of dominating personality, breathing forth a spirit 
of unflinching faith. We owe it to her, in great measure, that her sons 
kept the flame of religion alight through the unbelief and cynicism of the 
eighteenth century. 

Yet the second half of that century was to witness the social uplift 
of the parson and—pace Mary Crawford—of his wife. Improved 
methods of agriculture brought prosperity to the countryside and the 
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parson grew well-to-do. A living became the recognised apanage of the 
patron’s younger son. We complain to-day of our huge rambling. 
rectories ; you will usually find that the original humble home centres 
round the kitchen; the spacious additions are of Georgian date. 
And with this improvement in status the parson’s wife takes her place in 
fiction. Miss Austen, born in 1775 of a clergyman’s family, may con- 
demn her rectors’ wives as stingy, but she never calls them really poor ; 
Mrs. Norris and Mrs. Elton both counted for something in their neigh- 
bours’ eyes. Mrs. Norris is, of course, one of the most perfect literary 
portraits ever drawn. She is so real to me that I cannot conceive of her 
dressed in the clothes of her period. As for the flowing robe and the 
turban (doubtless paid for by Sir Thomas Bertram) which she must 
have worn at the Mansfield Park ball, I simply cannot picture her in it. 
To me she wears, “on principle,” a tweed skirt, somewhat drooping 
at the back, a nondescript blouse and a darned cardigan. But though 
odious to live with, she did treat the coachman for his rheumatism ; she 
promised the gardener a charm for his grandson’s ague; she made 
herself felt in every house in the village. Mrs. Grant, on the other hand, 
was an adornment to any society, but her activities were confined to the 
care of her myrtles. Perhaps Miss Austen disliked parochial energy. 
Of late years Mrs. Elton and her like have enjoyed a curious apotheosis. 
It was often said in the 1920’s that a clergyman’s wife should take her 
own line and have nothing to do with her husband’s work if it failed 
to coincide with her individual tastes. We hear less of this nowadays, 
probably because it was discovered that if the parson’s wife did not 
think parish work good enough, nobody else would even consider it. 
The inimitable Barchester novels tell their own clerical tale. Trol- 
lope’s last chronicle was published in 1867. As Sir Hugh Walpole 
said, Mrs. Proudie will never die. Indeed, Trollope did not intend that 
she should; though he killed her in the end in response to outside 
criticism, he confessed that he lived “much in company with her 
ghost.” The other ladies of the cathedral hierarchy, Mrs. Grantly, 
Mrs. Arabin are admirably true to life. | Sometimes we read of a heroic 
struggle with adversity, as with Mrs. Crawley at Hogglestock and Milly 
Barton in George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life. But the parson’s spouse 
remains the wife and mother, there is no hint of outside activities, though 
these were, in fact, beginning. Charlotte Yonge’s The Daisy Chain, 
written in the 1850’s, commemorates the family life of Dr. Moberley, 
Vicar of Hursley, Headmaster of Winchester, Bishop of Salisbury, and 
the Moberley household centred round his lovely, gifted wife. The book 
deals with the building of churches and with missionary efforts among 
neglected communities, woven into that matchless description of the 
reactions of a large family. Charley Kingsley and his wife and children 
represented the ideal of what parish life could be in their 30 years at 
Eversley. In the 1860’s what is now called “‘ the social conscience ” 
awoke to the need for organised warfare against poverty and want. 
The Charity Organisation Society was founded at the end of that decade 
under the auspices of Octavia Hill and in 1870 Miss Henrietta Rowland 
VOL. CXXI. 4 
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found herself next to a young curate, Mr. Barnett, at a birthday tea-party on 
given by Octavia. The beginnings of that memorable alliance were not wo 
hopeful; years after, Canon and Mrs. Barnett went to see The Private | to. 


Secretary together and discovered, in Mr. Spalding, a speaking likeness att 
of Canon Barnett in his youth. But having accepted him, Henrietta wa 
Barnett became his unflagging helpmeet in that gloomy, noisy rectory bet 
of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, coping day in and day out with the tide of Vis 
dirt, squalor and want which washed their very doorstep and ending, in a \ 
1884, with the foundation of Toynbee Hall. an 
Those years of struggle were described by Henrietta Barnett inher { we 
Life of her husband, and about that time the wives of other Church the 
dignitaries either became authors or proved themselves worthy subjects cle 
of biography. Few people now read that pathetic memoir of Mrs, bu 
Tait, written by her husband, who was successively Headmaster of | pe 
Rugby, Dean of Carlisle and Bishop of London. At Carlisle their nursery ig: 
and schoolroom numbered seven daughters, one a baby, and one son, { sk 
Six little girls were carried off in as many weeks by a violent epidemic of 
scarlet fever. It took a Mrs. Tait to bear that blow. Two other of 
daughters were born to them in later life, one of whom became the wife ck 
of Randall Davidson, Archbishop of Canterbury and the intimate friend by 
of Mrs. Benson. re 
Mrs. Benson has been made known to us in her son’s last book { 
Mother. Of all the dignitaries’ wives we have mentioned, she probably c. 
made the deepest impression on those she came in contact with. For sl 
‘“‘she was able, without compromise and in a natural spontaneous sl 
way, to hold that delicate balance between the inner spiritual life and the tl 
outer life of enjoyment with humanity which has always been so difficult O 
for Christians to adjust.” Though wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury, t! 
she was, so Mandell Creighton wrote in 1884: “‘ strange to say, one of e 


the wittiest and most amusing women I have ever met.” Mandell 
Creighton himself, afterwards Bishop of London, was to provide the 
brush of his clever wife with an outstanding portrait. Mrs. Creighton 
was an exceedingly able woman, as her Life of her husband shows; 
prominent in all the beneficent activities of her time ; not a person to 
trifle with. It is said that Queen Victoria herself stood somewhat in ’ 
awe of her. It is a far cry from Mrs. Cranmer to Mrs. Creighton. 

And so we come to times within the recollection of some of us. 
How they crowd upon the memory, those parsonages of the late nine- 
teenth century! The big West End churches, crowded to capacity with 
well-dressed people on Sunday morning ; the country rectories, full of 
tall sons and daughters and scrambling grandchildren ; the uphill struggle 
in the East End. There were glaring inequalities of income ; a cultured 
married clergyman, mercifully with some private means, held a country 
living worth £40 a year, so scattered that it might take him a whole 
afternoon to pay a couple of visits ; not far off a curate-in-charge brought 
up half a dozen children on £90 a year. But with good English meat 
at 8d. a lb., coal at 15s. a ton, a hand-made pair of children’s boots for 
2s. 6d. and a sovereign worth twenty shillings, comfort could be achieved 
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on very few hundreds a year. Curates abounded wherever there was 
work for them, and there was usually a chapel of ease or mission room 
to serve; nearly all the schools belonged to the Church and required 
attendance and religious instructions ; every organisation in the parish 
was connected with Church or Chapel, there were no lay schemes of 
betterment, and the parson’s wife was in charge of at least half of them. 
Visiting was a prime duty, enjoined on curates for 4 hours daily 5 days 
a week; there were week-night services to be held in outlying hamlets 
and farms and everybody walked to their work. The Bishop—there 
were no suffragans then—confirmed all candidates himself, staying 
the night with a neighbouring squire who gathered the surrounding 
clergy to a meal to meet him. No doubt there were neglected parishes, 
but on the whole there was life in the Church, the parson knew his 
people ; though there existed a sense of security and continuance which 
ignored, perhaps dangerously, the possibility of change, it was not 
slackness on the Church’s part which brought about that change. 

Nor is this the place to discuss the reason for the present condition 
of affairs, save as it affects the parson’s wife. Gone are the troops of 
children ; greatly to the country’s detriment, for the record of service 
by the sons of the clergy was always high. Stipends have been equalised ; 
rectories reduced in size, but the money goes less than half as far. Parish 
organisations multiply ; servants there are none; but the vicar’s wife 
can never refuse an offered task. Other people can “ get off” evacuees ; 
she must always be the first to take them. The organist is called up ; 
she takes his place. Every parish trouble is poured out to her ; if she be 
the woman she ought to be, her help and sympathy are taken as a matter 
of course. How often do we ever take the trouble to remember to 
thank her? This book may help us to realise how supremely she has 
earned, and continues to earn, our gratitude and practical sympathy. 


Mary MaAxsE. 


THE ART OF WAR 


Roots oF StratEGy : A Collection of Military Classics. Edited by Major 
Thomas R. Phillips. (Bodley Head, 10s. 6d.) PRINCIPLES OF WAR. 
By General von Clausewitz. Translated and edited by Hans W. Gatzke. 
(Bodley Head, 3s. Gd.) These two books are valuable. Roots of Strategy 
(the title is unsatisfactory and misleading) contains five classical studies 
of war. The first is The Art of War, by the Chinese soldier and writer, 
Sun Tzu, written in the fifth century B.c. and published here in Dr. 
Lionel Giles’ translation. The second comprises the bulk of Vegetius’ 
De Re Militari, which was written in the fourth century A.D. and is re- 
printed in the 18th century translation by Lieutenant John Clarke. 
The third and fourth are two 18th century documents —Marshal Saxe’s 
Reveries on the Art of War and Frederick the Great’s Military Instructions 
for the Generals, both translated by the editor, Major Phillips. The last 
is an anonymous translation of a selection of Napoleon’s military maxims 
compiled by General Burnod and first published in 1827. Principles of 
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War is a new (but by no means wholly satisfactory) translation of the 
memorandum which Clausewitz wrote in 1812 on “‘ The Most Important 
Principles for the Conduct of War, to Complete My Course of Instruction 
of His Royal Highness the Crown Prince.” Taken together, these 
volumes reproduce in convenient English dress the main reflections and 
observations on war made by six profound students of the subject, of 
whom four were also outstandingly successful practitioners. 

Here are some comments and aphorisms from these authors. First, 
Sun Tzu :— 

“ The art of war is of vital importance to the State. It is a matter 
of life and death, a road either to safety or to ruin. Hence it is a 
subject of enquiry which can on no account be neglected.” 

“The general who wins a battle makes many calculations in 
his temple ere the battle is fought. The general who loses a battle 
makes but few calculations beforehand. Thus do many calculations 
lead to victory, and few calculations to defeat: How much mote no 
calculation at all! It is by attention to this point that I can see who 
is likely to win or lose.” 

Here is Vegetius :— 

“No state can either be happy or secure that is remiss and 
negligent in the discipline of its troops. For it is not profusion of 
riches or excess of luxury that can influence our enemies to court or 
respect us. This can only be effected by the terror of our arms.” 

“The splendour of the arms has no inconsiderable effect in 
striking terror into an enemy. Can that man be reckoned a good 
soldier who through negligence suffers his arms to be spoiled by 
dirt and rust ? ” 

“In war discipline is superior to strength.” 

Marshal Saxe :— 

“* The mechanics of war is dry and tedious.” 

“Tt is not the big armies that win battles ; it is the good ones.” 

“One of the branches of the art of war, that is to say drill 
and the method of fighting, is methodical ; the other is intellectual. 
For the conduct of the latter it is essential that ordinary men should 
not be chosen. 

“Unless a man is born with talent for war, he will never be 
other than a mediocre general. It is the same with all talents ; in 
painting or in music, or in poetry, talent must be inherent for excel- 
lence. All sublime arts are alike in this respect. That is why we see 
so few outstanding men in science. Centuries pass without pro- 
ducing one. Application rectifies ideas but does not furnish a soul, 
for that is the work of nature.” 

Frederick the Great :— 

“ The greatest force of the Prussian army resides in their wonder- 
ful regularity, which long custom has made a habit, in exact obe- 
dience, and in the bravery of the troops. The discipline of these 
troops, now evolved into habit, has such effect that in the greatest 
confusion of an action and the most evident perils their disorder is 
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more orderly than the good order of their enemies. . . . Obedience 
to the officers and subordination is so exact that no one ever ques- 
tions an order, hours are observed exactly, and however little a 
general knows how to make himself obeyed, he is always sure to be. 
No one ever reasons about the possibility of an enterprise and, 
finally, its accomplishment is never despaired of.” 

“The Prussians are superior to their enemies in constancy 
since the officers, who have no other profession nor other fortune 
to hope from except their arms, animate themselves with an ambi- 
tion and a gallantry beyond all test, because the soldier has confid- 
ence in himself, and because he makes it a point of honour never 
to give way. Many have been seen to fight even when wounded, 
since the organisation in general, proud of its past brave engage- 
ments, considers that any soldier who has shown the least cowardice 
in action affronts it.” 

“ As for Prussian infantry, it is superior to all rules .*. . The 
power of the Prussians is in the attack.” 

Napoleon :— 

“The strength of an army, like the momentum in mechanics, 
is estimated by the weight multiplied by the velocity.” 

“ With a great general there is never a continuity of great actions 
which can be attributed to chance and good luck; they always are 
the result of calculation and genius.” 

And finally, Clausewitz :— 

“Tn all operations and all measures that can be chosen in a 
particular situation, there is always a choice between the boldest 
course and the most prudent. Some people think that the theory of 
war always counsels the latter. This is false. If theory counsels 
anything, it follows from the nature of war that it should counsel 
the most decisive —that is, the boldest —course. But in fact theory 
leaves the decision to the commander, who must choose in accord- 
ance with his own courage, his spirit of enterprise and his confid- 
ence in himself. You too must choose according to the measure 
of this inner strength ; but do not forget that without audacity no 
commander has ever become great.” 

These studies of war are apt and valuable because of the typical 
contrast between British practice of war and British study of it. Modern 
history teems with examples showing by their success how practical a 
gtasp of war the British peoples possess. Yet so little does the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition esteem war-making as an art that there exists no original 
English study of war comparable in force and penetration with the best 
studies by men of other races and nations. This state of affairs is not very 
desirable. Practical gifts are what matter in war, and the only really 
important thing is to win. But where problems of warfare are as complex 
and as far-reaching as they have now becomie, and where the numbers of 
men and women affected are so large and so widely separated, ‘a wider 
study of war than now exists in England is unlikely to injure the nation’s 
practical gifts, and may even contribute towards solving the practical 
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problems which are the real problems of war. Those desirous of under- 
taking such study will not easily find more stimulating reflections or 
deeper wisdom about war than these two volumes contain. 


GERMANY FROM WITHIN 


THE Great GERMAN Conspiracy. By H. W. Blood-Ryan. (Lindsay 
Drummond, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Blood-Ryan has exceptional qualifications for 
writing about Germany between the wars. Much of his working life 
was spent there and in‘neighbouring countries. A variety of work, includ- 
ing one or two official posts, brought him into close touch with many 
leading and influential Germans. His judgment of the people and the 
country was formed gradually by experience in the face of beliefs held 
previously, What he has to say is thus informed and important. It is an 
account of the forces inside Germany which worked deliberately to make 
this war, and a warning against misconceptions still current in far too 
many Anglo-Saxon minds as to the real character of the Germans. 

The “ conspiracy ” to which Mr. Blood-Ryan’s title refers was the 
resolve of the German military, industrial and Junker classes, with wide- 
spread popular support, to persevere with efforts to make Germany — 
in other words, themselves—the dominating Power in Europe and the 
world. These classes—and countless less influential Germans as well— 
never accepted the fact of German defeat in the last war, and rejected 
every deeper lesson which that war should have taught. Their attitude 
is summed up in the inscription on the War Memorial in Munich: 
Invictis victi victuri (To the Unconquered, from the Conquered who will 
yet conquer). The agency par excellence for carrying out this policy was the 
German General Staff, a body which Mr. Blood-Ryan describes as 
follows : — 

“ The German General Staff has no equivalent under any other 
military system. Superimposed on the whole German military struc- 
ture of commands and staff . . . is the Great General Staff (Grosse- 
Generalstab) . . . a body of experts who are looked upon as deities 
by the ordinary officer, and even a general in command is more than 
impressed by a visit from only a colonel on this august body... . 
In addition to being the creator of all tactical and strategical plans 
of the German armed forces, it is also a skilled body of politically 
minded individuals. No serving officer can become a member 
unless he is expert in one profession outside soldiering, and he must 
have gained a wide knowledge from actual experience of banking, 
economics, engineering, national and municipal management, and 
industrial control. He must know the main industries of every 
foreign country and also their potential natural resources. | Without 
two foreign languages he would stand no more chance of securing 
even a nomination to the staff than a Jew would of becoming 
Himmlet’s assistant. Finally, contrary to popular conception, which 
visualises the German staff officer as a blundering, blustering fool, 
they all have to be, whether their nature fits them for it or not, 
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polished men of the world. In Germany they rule as autocrats ; 
abroad they are accepted as gentlemen. As a body they work as an 
efficient and ruthless machine.” 

Readers who may be inclined to raise their eyebrows over this account 
should remember that Mr. Blood-Ryan knew personally leading members 
of the German General Staff and gathered at first hand his knowledge of 
their qualifications and work. 

He considers that Hitler and National-Socialism were much less 
important as makers of this war than the German General Staff and the 
Junkers, industrialists and militarists who worked with it. Not every 
student of pre-war Germany will agree. But what is important is not so 
much the precise responsibility borne by the German makers of this war 
as the valuable material which Mr. Blood-Ryan contributes towards 
understanding the common blood-guilt of all the varied German groups 
who played their different parts. Important, too, is Mr. Blood-Ryan’s 
reminder that the so-called German revolution of 1918-19 was utterly 
spurious and left real power precisely in the same power-lusting hands as 
before —a reminder that should serve us well this time if our rulers have 
the wit and character to remember it. And important, finally, is Mr. 
Blood-Ryan’s warning as to what we are really fighting in this war : — 

“* There are still many people in this country who think that we 
are fighting Hitlerism. Some outstanding figures, it is true, have 
recently emphasised that we are really fighting the new expression of 
Prussian militarism. The purpose of this book is to prove that what 
we know as Nazism is merely the continuance in the life of the Ger- 
man people of that military spirit which has destroyed so much of the 
flower of German manhood in the vain task of seeking to destroy the 
best in other nations it has sought, from time to time, to dominate. 
. . » The Germans are a proud and domineering race, and to them 
Germany is eternal.” 


AIRBORNE TROOPS 


Paratroops. By F. O. Miksche. (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.) There 
can be little doubt that the success of the Allied attack on the fortress of 
Europe must depend to a great extent on the numbers, training and 
equipment of their airborne troops. The author has presented us with 
a valuable contribution to military thought on this important subject. 
It is a pity that his book is so technical, as otherwise it could interest a 
much wider circle of readers. 

The first portion deals with the historical development of the airborne 
idea, and its translation into practice during the first two years of this 
wat. By 1935 the Russians were already showing considerable progress 
in air-landings ; a fact which we know made a great impression on 
General Wavell who attended their manceuvres in the following year. 
This was quickly followed by the Germans, who started this war with at 
least nine battalions of parachutists. On the other hand, the French 
disbanded their one and only battalion of “infantry of the air” shortly 
before the war commenced. The importance of air-landings are shown 
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by the vital and essential part they played in the German plans for inva- 7 
sion of Norway and Holland. A year later the German air arm had | 
expanded into the 11th Air Corps, who seized the all important Bridge | 
of Corinth in the campaign for Greece and bridged the gap of 100 miles — 
of sea which separated Crete from the mainland with nearly 30,000 air- 
borne troops, who brought with them, field, anti-aircraft and anti-tank — 
artillery, motor-cycle units and light cross-country tractors. Vertical © 
attack by air-borne troops must be combined with the horizontal attack | 
of ground troops. The air arm has added a third dimension, so that the 
battle must now be fought in a cubic space. Commanders must be ~ 
prepared to think and act three dimensionally. The author presents a 
detailed account of his view of the composition and organisation of air- 
borne units and the air transport fleet, and of the staff arrangements which 
will be required to convey them to their destination and maintain them 
in the battle. 

The chapter on the organisation for defence and the actions which 
he suggests should be taken to defeat the air-borne invader will be of | 
particular interset to the Home Guard. The author is a citizen of Czecho- © 
slovakia and, viewing the problem from a continental aspect, expresses © 
surprise at the British policy which divides the defence of their country 
into a civil and military channel. His well reasoned arguments in favour 
of unification of command are answered by an Englishman, who makes ~ 
the somewhat surprising statement that, though from every military | 
point of view a unified command is essential, this cannot take place prior 
to invasion for fear of the strong psychological resistance of our people, 
which would lead to division and disaster. Surely we have progressed | 
a little further than this after nearly four years of war ? 


A FORGOTTEN MEMOIR 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: In the effort to rest, to escape from present 7 
pressure we turn to old books. The other day I sent—to the London | 
Library —for the Memoirs of Monsieur d’Artagnan, first printed after his ~ 
death, and, reprinted in the last century. I had remembered hearing § 


“ce 


Mr. Meredith say they were “‘ much better than anything Dumas had | 
made of them.” Well, in a sense this is true. They are, in their way 
wonderful. But what was fascinating was to realise that although Dumas © 
had woven a net of romance over his characters, the hero, d’Artagnan, | 
himself, was a great personality, and that many of the stories Dumas 
tells of him were true. Porthos, Athos and Aramis really existed and 
Milady, who was attached to Queen Henrietta Maria’s court, and on | 
whom d’Artagnan played the trick of impersonating Wardes, just as 
Dumas tells us. Only in the original it is far more racily told and the 
part played by the soubrette is much more like life. The book is certainly | 
not meant for the young and should be marked “adults only ” for 
d’Artagnan sees —and does—some very queer things. He was a remark- 
able man, and his relations with Mazarin are much as described in “‘ Aprés | 
vingt ans.” 


